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SLAVERY 


For many years it has been the 
habit of English writers to regard 
domestic slavery as morally crimi- 
nal, as well as politically unwise. 
The southern States of the Ameri- 
can Union have been the recipients 
of immeasured abuse and denuncia- 
tion, because of their toleration of 
the institution. The orators and 
authors of England have never left 
unimproved an opportunity to indi- 
cate their holy horror at the inex- 
pressible wickedness of their de- 
generate kinsmen. They seem to 
have felt themselves especially in- 
spired to wage war upon what they 
appear to consider the unpardona- 
blesin; and, certainly, the inflexible 
justice they seem called upon to ad- 
minister, has been dispensed with- 
out meekness and without mercy. 
Nevertheless, though they have not 
scrupled to throw stones, the peo- 
ple of England, if slavery be a sin, 

ave not been altogether blameless, 

It is our design to attempt to estab- 

lish this proposition in the follow- 

ing essay. The proofs are abun- 

dant and incontrovertible; and to a 

simple and succinct narrative of the 
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facts, constituting those proofs, we 
shall endeavour to confine ourselves, 
It is true, we think the facts we are 
about to narrate furnish material 
for reflection, not merely to the 
statesman but to the philosopher 
and the moralist. But it is not our 
intention to suggest, at least, any 
further than is unavoidable, the de- 
duction that we think ought to be 
drawn. We shall not, indeed, at- 
tempt to disguise, or even to con- 
ceal our own opinion; but, on the 
other hand, we shall not attempt to 
inculcate that opinion, by animad- 
verting upon the facts we relate. 
For the truth of those facts, we rest 
upon the responsibility of the au- 
thorities we shall be careful to cite, 
and we desire no one to believe any 
statement we shall make, unless 
sustained by a credible reference. 
The caption of our article will, 
probably, be a source of surprise to 
some of our readers. The ideas of 
slavery and England are not gene- 
rally associated, and to some they 
will, probably, seem entirely incom- 
patible. Most persons, indeed, have 
an indefinite and vague impression, 
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that at one time the tillers of the 
soil in England were little better 
than serfs; the youthful student of 
Blackstone is told, in elegant but 
indistinct terms, that copy-holders 
were once mere laborers, without 
compensation, other than the right 
to receive a scanty subsistence from 
the fruits of their toil; and those 
professional gentlemen who have 
plodded, with commendable perse 
verance, through the solid pages of 
Coke, have, doubtless, acquired 
much “curious and excellent learn- 
ing, touching villenage and niefs.” 
But the ideas of the English society 
of the time, received in this man- 
ner, are neither distinct nor accu- 
rate, and, such as they are, must 
necessarily, be confined to a small 
class of readers, the sources whence 
they are derived being entirely 
“caviare to the general.” Accus- 
tomed as we have become to be in- 
formed, and pleased, as we are, to 
believe that “ Britons never will be 
slaves,” we are apt to take it for 
granted that Britons never have 
been slaves; and habituated to re- 
gard that favored island as blessed 
with asoil endowed with the singu- 
lar property of causing the shackles 
spontaneously to fall from the limbs 
of the oppressed, and an atmos- 
phere “too pure for a slave to 
breathe,” we are liable to forget that 
there was once a time when that 
soil yielded a scanty subsistence to 
a population of whom a majority 
were slaves, and that that atmos- 
phere did not always possess its 
metaphorical salubrity. The con- 
venience of the present generation 
has consigned to a dusty oblivion 
the customs of the past. The re- 
cord has been expunged to suit the 
present majority; the fictions of 
oetry and the fictions of history 
nave combined to obscure the truth; 
and the two centuries which have 
elapsed since slavery became extinct 
in England, have almost effaced the 
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memory of the two decades of cen- 
turies during which it existed. We 
cannot help regarding this fact as 
among the most remarkable para- 
doxes of history. So well has the 
fact of the existence of slavery in 
England been concealed by those 
whose duty it was,as faithful record- 
ers, to relate it, that there are, prob- 
ably many, at this day, who have 
never so much as heard that it did 
once exist within that island. And 
yet itis beyond controversy that sla- 
very was a constantly recognized in- 
stitution in Britain from its earliest 
history. It prevailed as a necessary 
and essential part of its social sys- 
tem, throughout all the changes, nu- 
merous and radical as they were, in 
the character of its inhabitants, 
their social polity and religion. It 
subsisted under the Britons, the 
Romans, the Saxons, the Danes, 
and the Normans; it was tolerated 
equally by the religions of the 
Druids, of Thor and of Christ; it 
was favorably regarded by the law- 
givers of every nation; the laws of 
Brutus, if they existed at all, must 
have recognized it; Molmutius reg- 
ulated it; Alfred and Ethelbert con- 
firmed it; William, the Conqueror, 
legislated concerning it, and Magna 
Charta tacitly permitted it. These 
facts, we have thought, it concerned 
the people of the southern States to 
know, and as the sources whence a 
knowledge of the true character of 
the institutions of our British an- 
cestors may be derived are some- 
what difficult of access, we shall 
endeavor to present a condensed 
synopsis of the history of slavery in 
England, from its earliest known 
existence until its extinction. It is 
for others to deduce the moral, and 
to determine what and how great 
the influence which these facts 
ought to exert in determining the 
question of the expediency of sla- 
very. It is our humble task to pre- 
sent the materials we have been 
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able to collect and collate; and each 
reader is free to form from them his 
own conclusions, whether those con- 
clusions lead him to agree with 
Pitt, that since England was once 
as Africa is, so Africa may yet be- 
come asEngland is; or, toconsider, 
as others probably will, the experi- 
mental two hundred years since the 
extinction of slavery in that island, 
as merely an exception to the rule 
which the early history of that 
country, as of all others, goes to 
establish, that slavery is the natural 
and normal condition of society. 
The history of England properly 
begins with the invasion of Wil- 
liam, and beyond that period, the 
majority, perhaps, of readers neither 
know nor care to know very much. 
Yet, in searching for the origin, or, 
more strictly speaking, the first 
record of the existence of slavery— 
for its origin is not to be discov- 
ered—we must look not only be- 
yond the period of William’s inva- 
sion, but far beyond that of the 
invasion of the Romans. It might, 
perhaps, be amply sufficient for our 
present purpose, to say that it abun- 
dantly appears, from full and relia- 
ble authorities, that for centuries 
previous to the arrival of the Ro- 
mans in Britain, slavery had there 
been a recognized institution; but, 
as we write principally to entertain—- 
and the inquiry promises entertain- 
ment—at least, we have determined 
to examine at length the evidence 
upon which such an assertion would 
rest. Few of our readers have, 
probably, ever bestowed any time 
upon the investigation of the his- 
tory of Britain beyond the advent 
of Christ; and, probably, fewer 
still give any credence to the sto- 
ries, founded upon the tales of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth ; which pro- 
fess to be the authentic history of 
the Trojan kings of Britain. Two 
centuries ago, however, it was a 
question of much interest, and not 
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a little doubt, whether the book of 
Geoffrey was genuine history or 
unmixed romance. Foralong time 
it was doubtful how the scale would 
turn; but, finally, scepticism became 
fashionable; it was easy to reject 
and scoff at what could neither be 
demonstrated nor disproved: an 
affectation of indiscriminate incredu- 
lity saved the labor of critical study; 
and it would probably be deemed 
mere madness for any, now to en- 
deavor to reéstablish the ruined 
eredit of the bishop of St. Asaph. 
Fortunately for our present purpose, 
though his book is the foundation 
ot most of the stories which pur- 
port to be the history of Britain 
before the coming of Czesar, the 
fact of the existence of slavery, and 
of the legislation concerning it, by 
Dunwallo, does not depend upon 
his evidence alone. Yet, in ventu- 
ring into that uncertain period of 
history, which may well be consid- 
ered as Geoffrey’s peculiar domain, 
it would be, perhaps, improper alto- 
gether to reject his proffered assist- 
ance. He it was who first penetra- 
ted, and, in some degree, dispelled 
the thick gloom which obscured 
the origin of the British race; his 
labors first called attention to that 
period of the history of the isle; 
and his work, however its credit 
may be impaired, must always be 
alluded to, if not cited as an author- 
ity, in any history of British affairs 
ante-dating the chronicle of Cesar ; 
and it would be ungenerous if we 
should invade the shadowy realm, 
which the uncertain light first de- 
rived from him illuminated, without 
rendering just acknowledgment to 
his claims. We might, indeed, fin- 
ish our task without his aid, and, 
establishing by other sufficient and 
credible authorities, the existence oy 
Molmutius, leave Brutus to be for- 
gotten; but many reasons combine 
to induce us to turn aside into the 
inviting field of controversy which 
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opens to us, and to break a lance, 
it may be, in defence of the monk- 
ish chronicler. The subject, rela- 
ting, as it does, to the origin and 
early history of our own ancestors, 
involved as both are in such delight- 
ful mystery, ought to be interesting; 
and it has slept unnoticed so long, 
that it will be, probably, new to 
many, and trite to some of our read- 
ers. We hope, therefore, to be for- 
given a slight digression upon a 
matter so closely connected with 
our subject. Not designing to op- 
pose our Own opinion—for, indeed, 
we do not care to avow an opinion 
different from that which is gene- 
rally entertained—to the decision of 
the judicious in such matters, which, 
for more than a century, has re- 
mained unquestioned, and which 
stamps the story of the Trojan ori- 
gin of the British kings as abso- 
lutely and purely false, we yet desire 
to revive the memory of the con- 
troversy which once existed con- 
cerning it, and to exhibit some of 
the reasons which induced so many 
of the highest names for antiquarian 
research, to lend their “too credent 
ears” to the flattering tale we would 
all so willingly believe. 

When Julius Cesar invaded Brit- 
ain, he found it already occupied by 
a race of men who, though unculti- 
vated, were by no means entirely 
savage. Brave they were, beyond 

uestion; practiced in warfare, 
though carrying it on with rude 
weapons, and after a primitive fash- 
ion; with a distinct and peculiar, 
though somewhat lax. system of 
religion and morality; trained to 
subordination to the civil authority 
of their rulers, but confining that 
authority within the narrowest lim- 
its, and guarding against encroach- 
ments with the most jealous vigi- 
lance; and displaying many traits 
of a high, brave and magnanimous 
character. It is natural that they 
should have had some knowledge of 
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their origin and history. But many 
years elapsed before they imparted 
their traditionary history to any 
stranger. The Romans gave them- 
selves small concern about the 
genealogy of the barbarians they 
had subdued. The Saxons, who 
succeeded the Romans, were but 
little given to literature of any kind. 
The exclusive Britons, arrogantly 
proud of the glory of their ances- 
tors, were not disposed to excite 
inquisitiveness, and it was left for 
the restless curiosity of the Nor- 
mans to discover and drag to light 
the historical chronicles of the Cam- 
bro-Britons. 

This was accomplished in the 
twelfth century. About the year 
1166, Walter Mapes, then arch- 
deacon of Oxford, discovered in Ar- 
morica a history of the Cambrians, 
written in the British tongue, and 
bearing marks of great antiquity. 
He carried the volume to Eng and, 
and procured it to be translated into 
Latin by Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
then bishop of St. Asaph, and, ac- 
cording to the testimony of his 
contemporaries, a grave and learned 
man. The professed history jw as 
found to relate, that the Trojan 
Brutus, grand-son of Aneas, was the 
founder of the British monarchy. 
It narrated, with great particularity, 
the incidents of his eventful travels 
from the time of the fall of Troy, 
until his final arrival, about the year 
1123 B. C. in the fatal isle, habita- 
ta gigantibus olim, foretold his pre- 
destined home by the infallible 
oracle of Diana. The succeeding 
events in the history of himself and 
his descendants are also minutely 
recorded: how that Gog and Ma- 
gog, with their gigantic compeers, 
were exterminated to make room 
for the invading Trojans; how that 
the city of Troy-novant was built as 
the seat of king Brutus’ royal power; 
how that the. throne was filled“du- 
ring along succession of years by 
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occupants of various character and 
fortune, until the coming of the 
Romans, with many other things of 
worthy memory, concerning which 
the curious reader may read at 
length in the many versions of 
Geoffrey’s Chronicle, This was the 
story which the learned bishop 
translated, embellishing it, it is to 
be apprehended, with some addi- 
tions of his own, particularly in 
relating the romantic history of 
king Arthur and the sage Merlin, 
and thereby adding much to the 
interest of his narrative, and con- 
tributing greatly to destroy its credit. 
Nevertheless, at the time of its pub- 
lication, and for centuries after- 
wards it was received as undoubted 
truth, Edward I. actually founding 
his claim to the crown of Scotland, 
upon his hereditary rights as the 
successor of Brutus, and in his let- 
ter to pope Boniface, he and his 
Parliament, comprising one hun- 
dred and four of the barons of 
England, solemnly declared their 
belief in the truth of his asser- 
tion.* 

But as refinement and cultivation 
advanced, suspicion began to attach 
to the story; the unfortunate em- 
bellishments of the translator ap- 
peared, to a critical reader, little 
consistent with the original narra- 
tive; the completeness of the list of 
kings, when it was probable that 
there would have been, after sucha 
lapse of time, many blanks; and, 
above all, the monstrous absurdity 
of the feats ascribed to Arthur and 
his doughty knights, with the mys- 
tic nonsense of Merlin’s prophecies, 
offended the good taste of later 
ages; and, as an inevitable conse- 
quence, the whole book grew rap- 
idly into disrepute. The Scotch 
historian, Buchanan, without know- 
ing anything about it, declared the 
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whole story to be an entire fabrica- 
tion, from oeginning to end, and 
asserted that the alleged discovery 
of the manuscript was merely a 
shallow pretence of Geotfrey, to 
give color to his wholesale fables. 
This opinion gradually extended 
itself—it being easier to deny the 
whole than to discriminate between 
the true and the false—and no man 
being willing to confess a belief in 
the puerile absurdities which en- 
cumbered the narrative, until finally, 
the learned English antiquarian, 
Camden, confuted the story at 
length ¢—though assigning no bet- 
ter reason than its intrinsic improb- 
ability—and, by the weight of his 
opinion, effectually discredited it 
forever. Since his time, all persons 
who have desired to acquire a repu- 
tation for superior sagacity, have 
affected in regard to this matter a 
contemptuous scepticism, and many, 
perhaps, who have secretly believed, 
have been ashamed to confess the 
fact. Yet the story has not been 
without its advocates. Fortescue, 
the learned Chancellor of Henry 
VI. in his book in praise of the laws 
of England, asserts the descent of 
the British kings from Brutus as a 
notorious and indisputable fact ;f 
Sir Edward Coke does not hesitate 
to declare his belief in the assertion, 
and deduces the origin of the Com- 
mon Law from Brutus;$ Spencer 
versified the entire genealogy of 
Trojan kings, devoting an entire 
canto of his great poem to that 
purpose,|| and declaring it 


“Argument worthy of Maeonian quill ;” 


Milton translated Geoffrey’s chron- 
icle entire, and inserted it into his 
fragmentary history of England, 
carefully refraining from lending to 
it the sanction of his name, but 
evincing the most anxious desire to 





*Hume, Vol. II. p. 168. 
{DeLaudibus, Leg. Ang., Cap. 13. 


+Camden’s Britannia, pp. 5, 6. 
2Prefaces to 3d and 4th Reports. 


||Faerie Queen, Book 3d. 
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believe ;* Leland, who lived in the 
time of Henry VIII. and who is 
called an “incomparable antiquary,” 
is said to have published a defence 
of the story ; the great John Selden, 
universally designated in his own 
time the “Dictator of Learning,” 
recurs to the theme frequently in 
his voluminous writings,t never ex- 
pressing an opinion, but telling his 
realer to believe or not, “as your 
mercurial spirit shall prompt,” and 
obviously disposed to credit it him- 
self;{ and lastly, it is, perhaps, wor- 
thy of remark, that nearly every 
great English poet haseither drawn, 
or designed to draw, from the Mon- 
mouth Chronicle, material for poetic 
labor. It is, moreover, proper to 
add that it is impossible Geoffrey 
should have been the inventor of 
the story he related, inasmuch as 
the same story had been promulga- 
ted, and its truth asserted by at 
least one other author, centuries 
before Geoffrey’s birth, though the 
announcement seems to have exci- 
ted little interest at the time, and 
had, probably, been forgotten long 
before the publication of Geoffrey’s 
version.§ 

But, however, “the famous an- 
tique history” of the Monmouth 
Chronicler, may be regarded with 
suspicion, there is, unquestionably, 


much that is probably true in the 
traditionary history of the Cambro- 
Britons, as the Welsh call them- 
selves, and although it would scarce 
be wise, to borrow an expression 
from Lord Coke, to examine these 
things in a quo warranto, neverthe- 
less, much curious and interesting 
information may be gleaned from a 
perusal of the records which are 
regarded by that people as contain- 
ing their authentic history. The 
Welch are, in all probability, the 
oldest people in Europe, and the 
chronicles preserved by their bards 
deserve to be considered the most 
ancient historical records, possess- 
ing any pretence to genuineness, 
that are to be found in that portion 
of the world. A _ recurrence to 
these sources of information reveals 
the fact, that for centuries before 
the birth of Christ, the Cymri had 
been in possession of a regularly 
organized system of government, 
and of civil institutions of a well 
defined and peculiar character. The 
existence among them of the order 
of bards, whose duty it was to pre- 
serve and transmit the knowledge 
of all the important events which 
transpired in the nation, and their 
early acquaintance with the art of 
writing, combined with their singu- 
lar tenacity of existing institutions, 





* “But now of Brutus and his line we cannot be so easily discharged: descents 





of ancestry long continued; laws and exploits not plainly seeming to be borrowed; 
defended by many, denyed utterly by few. For what though Brutus and the whole 
Trojan pretence were yielded up; yet those old and inborn names of successive 
kings never any to have bin real persons, or done in their lives at least some part 
of what so long hath bin remembered, cannot be thought -without too strict an 
incredulity."—Milton’s History of England, Book \st. 

Analecta Anglo-Britannica. Book Ist, England’s Epinomis, Cap. Ist. Notes 
to Drayton’s Polyolbion passion. 

tin his Analecta Anglo-Brittannica, Selden gives the story of the Trojan’s with 
this preface: ‘ Egone temere Berosi authoritatem aut Galfredi contemnendam 
ducerem? Egone etsi fortasse fide minus dignos ipsos, scripta tamen eorum cog- 
nitis indigna homulus judicarem? Enimvero liberum cuique per me judicium 
esto.” —Selden’s Works, p. 870. 

2 Nennius, who wrote a history of Britain, variously dated by authors, from the 
year 800 to the year 994, distinctly asserts the descent of the original Britons from 
the Trojans, giving, however. two genealogies of Brutus, one being the same as 
that given by Geoffrey, the other making him the descendant of A®neas, at the 
distance of three or four generations. He says that he “had derived this informa- 
tion respecting the ancient inhabitants of the isle of Britain from ancient tradition.’ 
Nennius’ History of Britain. Translated by J. A. Giles. London: 1848. 
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and their veneration for antiquity, 
enabled them to retain for long pe- 
riods authentic information of mat- 
ters which, among other nations, 
are committed to the uncertain 
custody of oral tradition, and soon 
involved in oblivion. The anxious 
desire for preserving accurate ac- 
counts of their genealogies, which 
their regulations in regard to slav- 
ery occasioned, and which custom 
and pride subsequently increased to 
a degree almost ludicrous, induced 
even private persons to guard with 
strict vigilance, the records of their 
own descent, while the intense loy- 
alty and national pride which they 
have, at all times, manifested,* 
prompted them to preserve their 
national annals free from interpola- 
tions and errors. The bards, who 
were the custodians of these annals, 
and whose emoluments and conse- 
quence in society were always so 
great as to render them attentive to 
their duties, and proud of their po- 
sition, adopted, in their relations, a 
singular method, well adapted, how- 
ever, for fixing the attention and 
improving the memory. They as- 
sociated together three events, pos- 
sessing some real or fancied anal- 
ogy, and thus formed a system of 
trials, as they were called, which 
being set to music, and sung repeat- 
edly in the hearing of the people, 
could scarce have failed to render 
them familiar with the events com- 
memorated. A collection of these 
triads, written by various authors at 
various times, and relating to events 
in the history of the Cambrians, 
and occasionally extending far be- 
yond the reach of history, is trans- 
lated and inserted as an appendix 
to a compilation of the ancient 
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laws of Cambria, published a few 
years ago by Mr. Probert, who 
seems to have been a distinguished 
Welch antiquarian. The transla- 
tor avers them to be, beyond ques- 
tion, very ancient, even the interpo- 
lations being allowed to be as old 
as the twelfth century, and asserts, 
moreover, that there are various 
copies still extant in Wales, differ- 
ing in age and orthography, so that 
it is scarcely possible they should 
have been forged.+ The account 
given in these triads of the origin 
of the Cambrians, differs widely 
from that of Geoffrey. They assert 
that the tribe was led by Hu the 
Mighty, from the “summer coun- 
try,” which region is supposed to 
have been in the vicinity of Con- 
stantinople, at some indeterminable 
time, far beyond the memory of 
any living person, and after many 
wanderings through Europe, finally 
crossed the “hazy sea,” and settled 
in what they, at first, called the 
‘honey island,” but afterwards the 
isle of Prydain, which they found 
inhabited only by wild beasts. The 
outlines of this story bear a very 
obvious general resemblance to the 
Trojan narrative, and it seems a 
plausible theory that either Geof- 
frey, or his guide,changed the names 
of the actors in the history, and 
attributing Trojan origin to Hu, 
and filling up all blanks from his 
own imagination, converted credi- 
ble truth into very improbable fic- 
tion. This hypothesis will free 
Geoffrey’s account at once, from all 
that intrinsic improbability, which, 
it is to be remembered, is the sole 
reason for its condemnation, though, 
it must be confessed, it leaves little 
behind to make us wish his story 





* Sir Walter Scott has incidentally portrayed this trait in the character of the 
ancient Welch, in the person of Cadwallo, in the Betrothed, who sacrifices his life 
in order toavenge Gwenwyn, “the descendant of a thousand kings.” 

¢ Mr. Turner, in the history of the Anglo-Saxons, says a translation of these 
triads was published in the Welch Archaiology, long before Mr. Probert’s book, 
but we have not been able to compare the two translations. 
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true, or to make it a matter of 
much importance whether it be true 
or false. All that we can learn of 
Hu and his associates, amounts to 
no more than we might reasonably 
enough conjecture of the first set- 
tlers of the island. The exact time 
ofthe arrival of these Asiatic ad- 
venturers cannot be ascertained from 
the chronicle, since, unfortunately, 
no attempt at chronological order in 
the relation of events is made, but 
the date given by Geoffrey, about 
1123 B.C. is as probable as any. 

The colony thus happily settled 
in the Honey Island, seems to have 
been little advanced in the arts of 
civilization. The names of the men 
who first taught them to till the 
ground, to sow wheat and barley, 
and, above all, to use the plough 
instead of the mattock in cultiva- 
tion, are gratefully recorded, and 
themselves designated the three 
benefactors of the Cambrian nation. 
For a long time these colonies seem 
to have had no social organization 
whatever; but they were eventually 
divided into tribes, and a small gov- 
ernment established by Prydain, 
who was, himself, elected the ruling 
chief, and after whom, in conside- 
ration of his great services, the 
island was named. Originally they 
appear not to have been of a very 
warlike nature, since they are said 
to have left their previous habita- 
tions for the purpose of seeking a 
dwelling where they might live 
in tranquility ; but subsequently, 
trained by their internal conflicts, 
and their wars with the invading 
tribes of the Caledonians and Irish, 
they acquired a temper peculiarly 
martial and chivalrous. Of their 
domestic relations, and their pri- 
vate, social regulations, little is 
known, previous to the time of 
Dunwallo, though it may reason- 
ably be assumed that slavery existed 
among them all the time, since it is 
known to have existed as an institu- 
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tion, universally prevalent in the 
country whence they derived their 
origin; and its establishment is no 
where mentioned as an extraordina- 
ry event, but on the contrary, it is 
mentioned, when subsequently allu- 
ded to, as quite a matter of course. 
In this condition the nation of 
the Cambrians remained for years; 
gradually, however, forming pecu- 
liar customs, and allowing them to 
acquire the force of law from the 
lapse of time, until the appearance 
about the year B. C. 438, of their 
great law-giver, Dyvnwal Moelmud, 
or, as his name is rendered into 
modern Latin, Dunwallo Molmu- 
tius. The history of this extraor- 
dinary man—for an extraordinary 
man he unquestionably was—is in- 
teresting. Though he is, himself, 
scarce known to this age by name, 
the effectsof his wisdom and ability 
are realized, even in America, daily. 
If it be true, as Lord Coke avers 
upon what he calls “luculent and 
uncontrollable proofs,” that the 
most probable derivation of the 
common lawis to be sought among 
the Britons, whose legislator Dyvn- 
wal was, the importarice of the re- 
sults which he achieved, is scarcely 
to be over-estimated. Yet history 
furnishes a striking exemplification 
of the uncertainty of earthly glory. 
He civilized, at least, partially, the 
nation to which he belonged, im- 
proving their manners, regulating 
their domestic relations, and di- 
gesting their laws; becoming to the 
Britons what Solon and Confucius 
were to the Athenians and Chinese; 
and it might have been expected 
that his name would be held in 
reverence accordingly ; yet, com- 
paratively very few, even in the 
island over which he ruled, are 
aware of his ever having existed. 
He founded a monarchy that has 
increased, until now the sun never 
ceases toshine upon its dominions— 
it is more than probable that the 
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present occupant of the throne he 
established, is a stranger to his 
name. Several of the greatest of 
the English lawyers have labored to 
connect his name indissolubly with 
their profession; but in this age of 
progress, lawyers have ceased to 
consult Selden and Spelman and 
Coke, and the majority of the pro- 
fession are content to take it for 
granted that the common law does 
not ante-date King Alfred. The hon- 
orable mention made of him by the 
poets seems to avail but little more 
than that of the prose writers to 
preserve }is remembrance. Milton 
and Spenser and Shakespeare, either* 
of whom might have conferred im- 
mortality upon a man of his note, 
have all made allusion to his name 
and actions; yet, probably, many 
scholars who are familiar with Eng- 
lish literature, would not recognize 
his name, if, by any improbable 
chance, they should happen to hear 
it. The brief mention of him by 
Milton,* is contained in his frag- 
mentary history of England, a work 
now little read, and preserved from 
utter oblivion only by the fame of 
the author: Spenser’s elaborate 
work, though an unquestionable 
classic, is known to the majority of 
readers only by its title; and the 
student of Shakspeare who reads 
that Molmutius 

“Was the first Briton which did put 

His brows within a golden crown and 

called 

Himseif a King. ’f 
is left by the annotators to indulge 
his fancy in unassisted speculations 
as to who Molmutius was, and 
when he lived. 

Other nations eternize the names 
of those who render them corres- 
ponding services, and when in a 
degree of civilization no farther 
advanced than the Britains were, 
at this time, are apt to deify them; 
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but the inhabitants, of that isle have 
never been remarkable for either 
the character of sentiment, or the 
intensity of gratitude, which must 
continue to produce such a result. 
The Welsh, indeed, still regard their 
great law-giver as among the pro- 
foundest legislators of the earth, 
but the vast majority of the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain are ignorant 
alike of him, and his laws. The 
learned and curious preserve his 
remembrance, only that they may 
indulge in elaborate and unprofita- 
ble discoveries as to whether he 
ought to be considered a reality, or 
a shadow. Nevertheless his memo- 
ry is not yet consigned to irretriev- 
able oblivion. The enthusiastic 
pride of the Welshmen has preserv- 
ed the history of the achievements 
of their great countryman, and now, 
at the distance of twenty-three 
hundred years, we record with plea- 
surable satisfaction, the name of 
him who first established the wide 
foundation of those “used and ap- 
proved” laws which we are accus- 
tomed to reverence as “ our brave 
father’s legacy.” 

The account of Geoffrey, relates 
that the line of Brutus, whose de- 
scendants had filled the throne for 
more than five hundred years, final- 
ly became extinct by the deaths of 
the brothers Ferrex and Porrex, 
who slew each other in contending 
for the crown. There being no 
lawful heir to the vacant seat the 
natives became divided, in the inev- 
itable distractions which followed, 
into many small tribes, each tribe 
electing its separate chief. After 
fifty years of internal discord ap- 
peared Dunwallo Molmutius, who, 
succeeding to the authority of his 
father, Cloten King of Cornwall, en- 
gagedin war with the neighbourin 
chiefs and, finally, reduced the whole 
island to obedience. Having restored 





*Milton’s Prose Works, Vol. 2, p. 9. 


+Cymbaline, Act 1, Sec. 1. 
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peace and tranquility to the land 
and his authority being everywhere 
acknowledged, he laid aside the 
sword and applied himself diligent- 
ly to the duties of a ruler and a 
statesman. Hitherto his country 
had possessed none but unwritten 
and informal laws, and those, pro- 
bably, of the rudest nature. Dun- 
wallo perceives the defect, and sup- 
plied it by composing and promul- 
gating a body of laws, which, though 
to some extent only a digest and 
revision of those which had _pre- 
viously obtained by custom, are 
nevertheless indebted to him for their 
form and approximate perfection, 
and to which he, doubtless, added 
very greatly. 

These laws governed the entire 
island for many years. About the 
year 546, Geldas translated them 
from the original into Latin, and 
about the year 872, King Alfred 
rendered Gildas’ translation into 
Saxon and, making many additions, 
promulgated the new compilation 
as the laws which was to govern 
the island thenceforward.* From 
these laws of Alfred and the other 
laws introduced by the west Saxons 
and the Danes; King Edward the 
Confessor digested a collection of 
rules which prevailed throughout 
the whole island. About this col- 
lection, as a nucleus, the great 
body of the extensive system of 
jurisprudence, known as the com- 
mon law of England, has by grad- 
ual and almost imperceptible addi- 
tions formed itself. By far the 
larger part of that system is, indeed, 
of subsequent growth, since the 
volumes which incorporate, it would 
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fill an immense library, while the 
original laws of Dyonwal might be 
compressed in a small pamphlet; 
but, nevertheless, the trial by jury, 
and many other of the most dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the 
common law, are to be traced in the 
Molmutine laws. 

Perhaps, before we speak of 
those laws, it would be proposed to 
indicate the sources whence we 
derive our knowledge of them, and 
the authorities which are responsi- 
ble for their authenticity. The 
earliest author who mentions Dun- 
wallo is, perhaps, Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. He states that after the 
extinction of the line of Brutus—by 
the death of Porrex, and amidst the 
the consequent civil wars which 
rage in the island—at length ap- 
peared “a youth of great spirit who 
excelled all the kings of Britain in 
valor and gracefulness of person.” 
The manhood of this handsome 
prince did not disappoint the pro- 
mise of his youth. After conquer- 
ing the entire island he established 
laws for the government of the peo- 
ple, and after a glowing reign of 
forty years, died, and was buried in 
the city of London—then called 
Troynovant. In relation to the 
laws thus promulgated, Geoffrey is 
very brief. He merely states that 
Molmutius allowed the privilege of 
sanctuary to the temple of the gods, 
the highways and husbandmen’s 
ploughs, and adds that if any is cu- 
rious to know al] that he decreed 
“let him read the Molmutine laws 
which Gildas, the historian, trans- 
lated into Latin, and king Alfred 
into English.” The nature of the 


*“Occurrit in historia mentio Legum Molmutionarum quasi a Molmutio Rege 
Britonum quem floruisse asserunt anno nondum elucentio gratiae 430, dice- 
bantur. Has leges (inquit Cestricensis Monachus) Gildas historicus transtulit de 
Brittanico in Latinum et Rex Aluredns postmodum de Latino in Saxonicum. 
Ipse quoque Aluredus legem Anglice conscriptam superadjecit, quae West Sax- 
onelaga vocabatur. Tandem Dauis in hac terra dominantibus tertia lex emana - 
vit quae Davelaga dicebatur. Ex his tribus legibus Sanctus Edwardus tertius 
Commuem Legem edidit, quae leges Edwardi usque hodie vocantur.”—Sir Henry 
Spelman’s Glossary, in vert. Le Merciorum. 
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law is not to be ascertained from 
Geoffrey, but we think his testi- 
mony as to their existenceis of some 
significance and perfectly credible. 
Whatever may be thought of the 
probable truth of his Trojan gen 
ealogy, there is no reason for doubt- 
ing his evidence as to the facts 
connected with Molmutius. His 
account cannot have been a fiction 
of his own, since it corresponds per- 
fectly with the relation of Welsh 
manuscripts still in existence—at 
least as old as Geoffrey’s work—and 
rofessing to be copied from others 
Infinitely older. His statement is 
corroborated by the testimony of 
Ranulphus Cestrensis and Matthew 
Westminster,* among English 
chroniclers, and by the uniform 
consent of the Welsh authors, who 
derive their knowledge from sources 
superior to Geoffrey’s own; and it 
is impossible, but there should have 
been some foundation for his asser- 
tions while the briefness of his al- 
lusion precludes the suspicion that 
he may have added to the truth. 
But although we cite Geoffrey as a 
witness—important because of the 
early date of his work—we by no 
means rely upon him as the chief 
authority for the authenticity of 
Dyonwal’s laws. It is among the 
Welsh who are the lineal descend- 
ants of the ancient Britons, and 
who still presegve, to a great extent, 
their language and customs, that 
we must look for the best evidence. 


An original investigation of their 
traditions and records is, of course, 
impossible on this side of the At- 
lantic, but, fortunately, that work 
has already been performed by par- 
ties whom we suppose to be per- 
fectly reliable, and we have only 
to avail ourselves of the results of 
their labor. 

As we have already had occasion 
to state, a translation of Dyonwal’s 
triads was published in London, 
early in the present century, by Mr. 
William Probert, an eminent anti- 
quarian and a member of the Cym- 
rodorion Society. 

From this translation we have 
principally derived our knowledge 
of the laws of Molmutius. It 
would be tedious, and, perhaps, su- 
pererogatory, to recapitulate the ar- 
guments adduced by the trans!ator 
in favor of their credibility, and, 
as we have already cited other au- 
thorities amply sufficient to justify 
a belief in their genuineness, we 
feel authorized to announce that 
the laws attributed to Molmutius 
were, in all probability, the laws 
which really governed the island 
at the time to which they are re- 
ferred.* It was our original inten- 
tion to allude to these laws, only 
so far as they related to slavery, but 
we are tempted to delay a short 
time, for the purpose of presenting 
the picture of the manners of the 
time which they display, and of ex- 
hibiting how much the Common 








*Cited by Selden in England’s epinomies. 

tIt is, perhaps, well to notice here, a singular passage in the preface to Dr. 
Wotton’s * Leges Wallicz,” written by William Clark. Although the laws pro- 
mulgated among the Welsh, by Howel the Good, in the year 948, expressly refer 
to and distinctly re-aflirm the laws of Molmutius, yet the author dogmatically, and 
without designing any reason, or adducing any evidence to sustain his opinions, 
asserts the passage to be an interpolated forgery, and then relies upon Howel’s 
failure to mention his predecessor as conclusive evidence that Dunwalio never 
existed. He frankly confesses, however, that the story was hardly questioned by 
other antiquarians. “Non tamen sum nescius aliam a viris nonnullis tisgue iu 
Re Antquaria magni nominis, placuisse opinionem, Brittannos neminem multi 
primis seculis, etiam ante I. Ceesarum, unam candemque scripti juris regulam 
habnisse: Dunwallonem quondam Molmutium legum volumen edidisse, quas 
Britones Molmutinas vocabulo a conditore sumpto, appellarnut.”—Leges Wal- 
lice Ecclesiastica et Civiles, §c. London, 1730. 
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Law of England, and, in conse- 
quence, our own institutions have 
been influenced by them. 

The country governed by these 
laws, then called Cambria, com- 
prised a large portion of the island 
of Great Britain. The inhabitants 
were divided inte freemen and 
slaves, the latter class of whom we 
shall presently speak further, being 
by far the most numerous, The 
freemen were divided into chiefs 
and citizens. Each free-born Cam- 
brian was entitled to five acres 
(about twice the size of the English 
acre) of land, and to the privilege 
of bearing arms, of hunting beasts 
of the chase, and of veting in the 
councils of the tribe. The bards 
were bound, from the nature of 
their office, to record all the occur- 
rences in the history of the tribe, 
all the proceedings in the grand 
councils, and in the courts of jus- 
tice ; and to preserve and impart to 
their pupils a knowledge of the 
arts and sciences peculiar to their 
profession. The bards, counsellors, 
persons skilled in painting, persons 
able to read and write the Cam- 
brian language, smiths, stone-ma- 
sons and carpenters, were entitled 
to five acres of land, in addition to 
their apportionment as citizens. 
Physitians and merchants, being 
professors of “city arts,” were enti- 
tled to certain city privileges which 
are not exactly defined, and protec- 
tion was guaranteed to foreign mer- 
chants visiting their ports. 

Acorn-wood (before the intro- 
duction of wheat bread, was made 
from acorns alone,) soon mines, 
and the beasts of the chase were 
common to all citizens, Freemen, 
alone, could hold real estate, but 
bondmen might possess personal 
property, except arms and horses. 

very freeman had the right to 
emigrate whenever he chose—ex- 
‘cept when employed in the service 
of the State—though such emigra- 
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tion was considered a renunciation 
of citizenship. All citizens, except 
bards, judges and scholars, were 
compellable to bear arms in de- 
fence of the State. Crimes were 
punishable by fines, slavery and 
death ; theft being generally capi- 
tal. Women committing crimes in 
the presence of their husbands, 
youths under fourteen, idiots, drunk- 
en persons, and persons under du- 
ress, were not punishable for of- 
fences at all. 

The government was anomalous, 
and somewhat intricate. The legis- 
lature consisted of the supreme 
chief or king, which office was he- 
reditary, and the chiefs of all the 
tribes, who met in counei! for the 
purpose of enacting laws, Every 
chief of a tribe was, “de jure,” en- 
titled to a seat in this assembly, 
which was convened at the pleas- 
sure of the king. Although, in 
general, the enactments of this body 
bound the whole nation, yet the 
right of nullification by any of the 
tribes ; which composed the nation, 
was explicitly recognised and care- 
fully guarded. If, by any of the 
laws enavted by the legislature, in- 
justice was done to any of the 
tribes; or if, at any time, the great 
convention failed, in the words of 
the triad, “to impart full and per- 
manent justice,” any chief might 
convene the citizens of his own 
tribe, and, with their concurrence, 
abrogate the obnoxious law. In 
these conventions, every freeholder 
who was the head of a family was 
entitled to a vote, and whatever 
was determined in this assembly 
every citizen was bound to main- 
tain. Citizens in one tribe were 
citizens in all. 

A court of law was provided for 
every hundred—a territory com- 
* about fifty thousand Eng- 
ish acres. The judge was requir- 


ed to be a free-born Cambrian, able 
to trace his pedigree for nine gen- 
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erations, perfect in all his faculties 
and learned in the law. Besides 
the judge, there were jurors in 
every court, varying in number 
from seven to fifty. None could 
be jurors except free-born Cambri- 
ans who were the heads of fami- 
lies. The business of the judge 
was “to confirm by his legal sen- 
tence the determination of the 
jurors.” Disputes concerning lands, 
the manumission of slaves, and the 
naturalization of foreigners could 
only be settled in open court. The 
pleadings were all recorded by 
the officers of the court and pre- 
served in the custody of the judge. 
The provisions of the law in rela- 
tion to evidence are remarkably 
similar to those which prevail in 
the common law at this day, though 
that branch of the science is usually 
supposed to be of very recent date. 
The evidence of witnesses once con- 
victed of perjury, or of persons of 
notoriously bad character, was ex- 
cluded. The oath of the party was 
to be received in case of rape and 
assault, and of a father receiving 
or disowning his reputed son. The 
form of the swearing was accord- 
ing to the Druidical religion, and is 
described asa “solemn attestation 
in the face of God.” 

The most peculiar part of their 
political system was the institution 
of bards, who may properly be 
considered officers of the govern- 
ment. They were held in the high- 
est esteem, and were rewarded for 
their services with both immuni- 
ties and honors. Their duties, 
however, were not a little onerous. 
They were required to preserve 
records of “every heroic action, 
whether of individuals or of the 
tribe; of any event of the times ; 
of natural phenomena; of wars, 
and victories.” It is to this insti- 
tution that we are indebted, in all 
probability, for all we know con- 
cerning the Cambro-Britons. Pos- 
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sessing, very early, the art of wri- 
ting, they carefully preserved the 
memory of the prominent events 
in the history of their country, and 
though the evidence is often meagre 
and unsatisfactory, it is unques- 
tionably more reliable than oral 
tradition, upon which alone the 
early history of most other coun- 
tries is founded. 

Such is the dim outline of the 
civil polity which the Cambro-Bri- 
ton Jawgiver established in the 
island that he governed. It dis- 
plays an advancement in civiliza- 
tion far beyond what is generally 
supposed to have been attained by 
the Britons at that time, and the 
distinct establishment of the trial 
by jury, together with the many 
coincidences and resemblances to 
the common law as it is, which the 
Molmutine laws contain, sufficiently 
demonstrate that its influence is to 
be traced, even at this day, in our 
own venerated institutions. We 
have already had occasion to cite 
the authority of Spelman, to the 
effect that the Marcian law, com- 
pounded of the Molmutine laws 
and the laws of Queen Marcia, 
who lived about a hundred years 
subsequently to Dunwallo, was one 
of the three bodies of law from 
which King Edward compiled that 
digest which bore his name, and 
which was so long held in peculiar 
esteem by the people of England, 
and it is well known that that di- 
gest formed the nucleus around 
which all the legislative and judi- 
cial additions to the common law 
have been accumulated. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that a direct, 
though remote, connection exists 
between those early regulations and 
our own system of law; and a 
knowledge of the general jurispru- 
dence established among the Brit- 
ons is not only indispensable to an 
understanding of their peculiar 
regulations in regard to a slavery, 
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but is highly conducive to a thor- 
ough appreciation of the origin 
and authority of our American in- 
stitutions. 

We hope this consideration may 
induce our readers, in some de- 
gree, to excuse us for the extended 
space we have involuntarily occu- 
pied in relating facts only indirectly 
connected with our subject. Our 
main design is to prove that slavery 
existed in Britain from its earliest 
recorded history, and to elucidate, 
as far as possible, from the meagre 
records which remain, the charac- 
teristics of the institution. We have 
taken it for granted, we hope 
neither presumptuously nor unjus 
tifiably, that most of our readers 
are not conversant with the facts of 
which we have been speaking, and 
we have deemed it necessary, in or- 
der to render what we have to re- 
late of slavery intelligible, to reca- 
pitulate, as briefly as was consist- 
ent with perspicuity, the precedent 
events of English history. If we 
may be pardoned for unavoidably 
dwelling so long upon prelimina- 
ries, we will faithfully endeavor 
henceforward to adhere closely to 
the immediate object of the paper. 

Slavery seems to have been from 
time immemorial an established 
institution among the Cymri.— 
Whether the original settlers of 
Britain came from Asia Minor, as 
the accounts we have referred to 
allege, or, at a later period, from the 
neighbouring continent of Europe, 
as the speculatists imagine, it is 
equally certain that slavery must 
always have been a part of their 
social systems, since it existed from 
the earliest periods, among the 
Gauls and Germans,* as well as 
among the oriental nations. Ac- 
cordingly, in the Molmutine laws, 
which, however perfected and di- 
gested by Dunwallo, were only a 
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digest of the prescriptive customs 
of the nation, it is treated always 
entirely as a matter of course, and 
seems never to have been looked 
upon as an innovation. It is prob- 
able that at least three-fourths of 
the inhabitants of the island were 
in astate of bondage. The rank 
and privileges which were assigned 
to the free-born Cambrian, and the 
high estimation in which his posi- 
tion seems to have been held, suffi- 
ciently indicate that that class 
must have constituted the excep- 
tion to the general condition of the 
population. Among arude, barba- 
rous people, isolated from the rest 
of the world, clothed with skins 
and occupied almost exclusively by 
agriculture and the pursuits of the 
chase, it is scarcely possible that 
there should have been any social 
distinctions, except the fundamen- 
tal distinction of master and slave. 
It has been asserted by Burke, that 
where slavery exists in any part of 
the world, “those who are free are 
by far the most proud and jealous 
of their freedom.” Such, at least, 
seems to have been the case among 
the ancient Cambrians. The dig- 
nity and authority of the master 
seem to have been maintained with 
the utmost rigor. None but free- 
men could vote in the assemblies 
of the tribe, and the fact that every 
freeman was entitled to a vote, is 
strongly significative of the small- 
ness of their number. None but 
freemen could hold ary political 
office, or be judges or jurors. Only 
freemen could hold real estate or 
sustain armorial bearings; they 
alone could possess arms and 
horses; they alone were entitled 
to appear in the courts of justice ; 
and, finally, they alone preserved 
the right of changing their habita- 
tions at pleasure. The time of the 
master was employed in assisting 








*Plebs paene servorum loco habetur.”—-Cesar De Bell. Gal. Lab. vi. 
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in the management of the affairs of 
his tribe, in directing the labor of 
his slaves, in attending the conven- 
tions of freemen, in the practice of 
military exercises, and in the pur- 
suits of the chase, which were 
privileges exclusive to his class, 
and which constituted, in that age, 
the peculiar distinction of his dig- 
nity. On the other hand, the con- 
dition of the slave was, in all prob- 
ability, excessively onerous. De- 
barred from the pursuit of pleasure, 
or the exercise of his own inclina- 
tion in anything; almost entirely 
precluded from the hope of manu- 
mission; subjected almost abso- 
lutelly to the power of savage mas- 
ters, cruel and ferocious by nature, 
and to whom neither civilization 
nor christianity had taught the du- 
ties of humanity; compelled to la- 
bour without cessation that others 
might reap the benefit; without 
consequence in the political, or 
consideration in the social commu- 
nity; such was his condition, and 
it is scarcely possible to imagine a 
servitude more abject. 

The regulations concerning the 
manner in which freemen were 
enslaved and slaves manumitted 
among the Cymri, are peculiar and 
remarkable. There were among 
them, with respect to the manner 
of their creation, three classes of 
slaves, viz: foreigners, criminals 
and illegitimate children, all, how- 
ever, occupying the same relative 
position, and all alive transmitting 
their condition to their posterity. 
The rule which reduced to slavery 
all foreigners coming to the shores 
of Cambria, had, and inhospitable 
as it was, seems to have been in- 
exorably enforced, the only excep- 
tion being in favor of the foreign 
merchants who traded to their 
ports. Condemned criminals were, 
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in many cases, made slaves, and 
their descendants were subjected 
without pity to the same penalty as 
their fathers. The singular custom 
of enslaving illegitimate children, 
however, forms the most peculiar 
feature of Cambrian law on this 
subject. The reason assigned for 
this law is that celibacy and illicit 
intercourse might be prevented, 
but this assertion supposes a de- 
gree of refinement and morality 
superior to what might have been 
expected. It is probable that a 
very different reason was the true 
cause of the enactment, and that it 
was by its operation that the bond- 
men maintained their numerical 
preponderance. The law not only 
reduced to slavery all children born 
out o: wedlock, but also permitted 
the father to disown, by his own 
oath, any children born to him in 
matrimony, and gave them to him 
as his slaves. It is well known that 
Julius Caesar asserted of the Brit- 
ons, four centuries later, that it was 
customary among them for ten or 
twelve males to possess wives in 
common, the children of each wife 
being assigned to him who first 
married her.* 

In such astate of society it is ob- 
vious a father might safely repudi- 
ate the greater number of his pu- 
tative children; and it is not pro- 
bable a Cambrian father would 
have entertained much scruple in 
regard to enslaving, as he might 
his own, far less those whom he 
supposed to belong to another, 
where by that means they became 
added to his wealth. Husbands 
who could allow a community of 
wives, would not be likely, as fath- 
ers, to object, from any tenderness 
of feeling, to their progeny being 
reduced to bondage; and by the 
operation of this law, in all pro- 





*De Bello Gallico. Lib. v. xiv. “Progenitors,” says Milton, somewhat curtly, 


“ not to be gloried in.” 





— 





bability, many unfortunate infants 
were made slaves. Blackstone 
amused himself by attempting to 
demonstrate that it was impossible 
for a freeman rightfully to be made 
a slave by any of the methods 
indicated by Justinian, but he has 
not chosen to inform us whether, 
in his opinion, the method adopted 
by his British ancestry was more 
consistent with reason and justice. 

The methods of manumitting 
slaves among the Cambrians were 
no less peculiar than those by 
which freemen were enslaved. The 
bondman who was ninth in des- 
cent from his ancestor, who was 
first reduced toslavery, was admitted 
to freedom, and not only were his 
children free, but his birth had the 
effect of liberating such of his an- 
cestors as were living at that time. 
The authority conferred upon kim 
who thus unconsciously rendered 
this service to his kindred, proves 
the high estimation in which the 
boon of freedom was held. He 
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was called the trpeRATOR; he be- 
came, on attaining manhood, the 
head of his family ; his father and 
grand-father were subjected to his 
rule, and he was solemnly admitted 
to the rank of a freeman, and re- 
ceived his portion of land equally 
with the other citizens. Ifa free- 
born female married a bondman, 
the circumstance was allowed to 
raise the condition of her husband 
one degree; the fifth, therefore, in 
descent, whose ancestors being 
bondmen, had all married free. 
born females, became, himself, free- 
It was this regulation which is sup- 
posed to have occasioned the sin- 
gular fondness for tracing their 
genealogies, which the Welch re- 
tain to this day, though the reason 
has long since ceased. A pedigree 
of nine degrees was equivalent to a 
patent of nobility; the want of it 
operated as a_ disfranchisement, 
since without it no one could ex- 
ercise the prerogatives of citizen- 
ship. 





VIGILA ! DISCE ! 


Silently the evening hours 
Come and pass away ; 
Sombre, sleepy night o’erpowers 
Fair and bright-eyed day— 
Strewing flowers, sleepy flowers, 
On her silent way, 
With a perfume sweet that steepeth 
In oblivion, and keepeth 
Bound the restless world ; 
But while all its tumult sleepeth, 
Day’s bright banner furled, 
Tothe student is a watch-sign, 


Is a sign to me— 


Rest for knowledge to resign— 

But in sooth this memory wine, 

With its studies doth entwine 
Ever thoughts of THEE. 
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MADAME SMITH’S FETE. 


There was a deep hush, a solemn 
stillness in the house, A lonely 
mourner sat with bowed head be- 
side the rigid form, stretched in 
funeral garb, on the white cover- 
lid. To-morrow would bear him 
from her forever ; forever! O word 
of dreadful woe! Was it not only 
a few days of parting, or a few 
weeks? No, it wasa long forever; 
and the pale, dead lips seemed to 
echo, forever. But what cared 
Madame Smith for all this; her 
nephew had committed the unpar- 
donable crime of marrying one who 
had no broad lands, or family jew- 
els, She rustled along in no queen- 
ly brocades; she swept past in no 
princely chariot. He had wedded 
for love; “so be it,” said Madame 
Smith, he played for love, and he 
won poverty ; he’s lying dead in the 
opposite house—perhaps he starved 
to death—who knows? Not Ma- 
dame Smith, she knew nothing 
about it, excepting he died suddenly 
after her invitations were issued, 
and the fete could not be postponed; 
there was a Lord to be feted, and 
mirth and music were to rule the 
night. 

Madame Smith when living over 
the store of her husband, a hard- 
ware merchant, was plain Mrs. 
Smith; but the gentleman dying, 
he left an ample fortune, plunged 
Mrs, Smith in woe and crape, and 
sent her to travel in Europe. She 
returned as Madame Smith; brought 
with her some paintings, which she 
pronounced chef-d’oeuvres, an im- 
posing array of head-dresses and 
flounced silks, opened a palatial 
mansion in which she never breath- 


ed the name of Sheffield steel—so. 


peculiarly sacred to the memory of 
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the dear departed—and commenced 
busy life, in her native city, as a 
fashionable. It was no one’s con- 
cern if Madame Smith had never 
heard of Lindley Murray, or made 
an early acquaintance with those 
foes of our childhood, Walker and 
Webster. Need the aristocratic 
Miss De Haven, as she moves with 
queenly grace, in her golden bro- 
cade, through the gorgeous apart- 
ments of Madame Smith, make the 
acquaintance of the presiding ge- 
niusof the occasion? “ By nomeans; 
it is a chaming feature of modern 
society,” says Mr. Raymond Harris, 
“that one need not be bored to 
know the people whose parties they 
are attending. It is not to be ex- 
pected of Mrs. Col. Deal, as she sits 
in dignified state on the crimson 
divan, to return Madame Smith’s 
salutation, “how is you all?” Such 
little politeness are works of super- 
erogation; and, my dear creatnre, 
you may as well dispense with them 
in this crowd,” continues Mr. Ray- 
mond Harris, picking up Madame 
Smith’s delicate flower glass, snap- 
ping it from the frail stem, and, 
with admirable nonchalance, repla- 
cing it on the table. 

“You wretched creature, look 
what you have done!” and Miss De 
Haven points with her jewelled fan 
to the broken fragments. 

“ Accidents will happen, my dear 
young lady; I feel deeply penitent, 
I assure you; but here; let’s bury 
all remembrance of the sad deed by 
throwing the pieces out of the win- 
dow; “out of sight, out of mind ;” 
now who’s the wiser? John, the 
waiter, will be punished to morrow, 
for stealing it; thus you see, all is 
well that ends well.” 
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“ A very pleasing termination for 
John, certainly,” responded Miss 
De Haven. 

“Do you know,” asked Mr. Ray- 
mond Harris, “that David Reid, or 
Davede as his gifted aunt calls him, 
is lying dead in the opposite house? 
Requiescat in pace; whata picture of 
woe Madame Smith presents in her 
green Canton crape frock, and her 
crimson head dress; she has been 
singing asilent miserere all the even- 
ing.” 

“O you unfeeling creature ! how 
ean you laugh so?” and Miss De 
Haven sank back overwhelmed with 
mirth. 

“T am about offering my condo- 
lences; will you join me ?” 

“Thank you kindly, but I’ve not 
the pleasure of the lady’s acquaint- 
ance,” and a smileof disdain passed 
over the classic features of Miss De 
Haven. 

“This is a strange world, oh, 
Miss Belle? Here are you and [ 
partaking of the hospitality of this 
good lady, with whom you are not 
even acquainted, and whom I feel 
myself under the painful necessity 
of cutting when I stumble across 
her in the street. Here we are, I 
say”— 

“O, pray say nothing more on 
the subject,” interrupted Miss Belle ; 
“ moralizing does not become your 
peculiar style; it is the way of the 
world, and the way of society, we 
are only doing like other people.” 

“Well, ‘dum vivimus vivamus’ 
is my motto; I hope a good supper 
is undergoing cooking somewhere 
for us; we need some payment for 
these tedious hours ;” and Mr. Ray- 
mond Harris stretched out his arms, 
and yawned audibly. 

“ Why, you here? I scarcely ex- 
= to see you,” ejaculated Miss 

ohnson to Mrs. Stacy. 

“My dear child, just set here 
awhile, and let me tell you all about 
it.” 
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The dear child, who was a maid- 


en lady on that side of forty 
from which the sunshine has de- 
parted, dressed in a dove coloured 
silk, and with marvellously brown 
hair, seated herself complacently by 
Mrs. Stacey. 

“You see, my dear child, when 
the note came, Mr. Stacey says, ‘sis 
he, Virginia, the girls cannot go; 
most positively, they cannot. Ma- 
dame Smith may be fashionable, 
but she aint ginteel. Then, sis I; 
why, bless you, everybody goes; I 
dont know nothing against Madame 
Smith, only her grammar.’” 

“T care nothing about her gram- 
mar,” said Miss Johnson, drawing 
herself proudly up; some other 
people are no better off in that re- 
spect, than she is; but I do object 
to her former position— the wife of 
a hardware merchant.” 

“ Miss Johnson’s grand-father cut 
out the cloth to make Mr. Smith’s 
coat with the very same scissors Mr. 
Smith sold him, and stitched it with 
the very same needles, Rodgers’ 
best,” said Mr. Raymond Harris. 

“ Now, don’t be spiteful, Mr. Har- 
ris,” said Miss De Haven: do not, 
I pray you, ransack the past, and 
bring your dusty legends to view. 
Miss Johnson never knew, perhaps, 
that grand-papa Johnson used a 
pair of scissors, or that he threaded 
a needle; why tell her of what she 
would scorn as an ignoble feat on 
the part of her respected grand- 
sire? Let her enjoy the pleasure 
of lifting her head high above Ma- 
dame Smith.” 

“Ah! I fear we are all alike, Miss 
Belle; I sometimes think that the 
world is like a vast casket of false 
jewels; very bright and very spark- 
ling; but, after all, very unreal, and 
decidedly mock.” 

“Why rail at the world?” asked 
Miss Belle, “it would be more be- 
coming to set it a good example.” 

“Who will follow, Miss Belle?” 
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“Not I,” said Miss Belle, sinking 
back languidly in her chair. “It is 
easier to row with the tide, than 
against it. But, my dear Mr. Ray- 
mond Harris, he that would reform 
the world, must begin by reformin 
himself; and he that expects trath 
from others, must be true himself.” 

“Shade of the immortal Plato! 
Why, is that you talking, Miss 
Belle? how charming fall the pearls 
of wisdom from ruby lips so sweet!” 

Miss Belle smiled very sweetly, 
and said, very gently, “ have I been 
wise? then, I crave your pardon for 
not suiting my words to the capac- 
ity of my hearer.” 

Mr. Raymond Harris smiled, too, 
very sweetly, and said, “put up 
your sword, Miss Belle.” 

Mr. Harris was silent; the satiri- 
cal Miss Belle had made him feel 
rather uncomfortable, and he was 
trying to decide in his own mind 
whether he would talk to her or not. 

Gradually, Madame Smith’s suite 
of rooms filled; people were so as- 
tonished to see each other there; 
and Miss Vernon felt vastly re- 
lieved when she discovered Miss 
De Haven buried in the depths of 
a huge chair, surveying the crowd 
with an opera-glass. 

“QO, my dear creature, only to 
think of you being here, and in 
your golden brocade, too; why I 
put on my plain white muslin, to 
avoid notice.” 

“Dear Nannie, useless precau- 
tion ; no one would overwhelm you 
with notice in any thing,” and Miss 
De Haven patted her friend caress- 
ingly on her plump, white shoulder. 

“ Well, I declare, Belle, you are 
too satirical, a most unbecoming 
trait in a young lady; why, Mr. 
Weyman says you are so waspish, 
he is actually afraid of you; and 
Col. Slade says, even though you 
do smile like an angel, he knows 
you've got a bad temper, you say 
80 many spiteful things.” 


“My charming Nannie, what ve 
agreeable things you say ; not a bit 
spiteful, love, I assure you; but, 
come, be amiable; don’t envy me 
my golden brocade, for you look 
quite as well, as usual, in your plain 
white muslin.” 

“What did you say, my friend, 
is the name of our hostess?” asked 
the Lord, as he was ascending the 
broad stairway, lined with plaster 
gods and goddesses. 

“ Madame Smith,” was the reply, 
and the gentleman gave a quiet 
laugh ; but here is the lady herself; 
allow me, Madame Smith, to intro- 
duce to your notice Lord Orpheus.” 

“O, Lord Morpheus, how do you 
do, sir?” said Madame Smith; “my 
Lord, I’m vastly obliged to you for 
coming.” 

“By no means, Madame Smith; 
in this country, I go wherever I am 
asked.” 

Madame Smith had now reached 
the climax of her glory; she was 
standing on the topmost round of 
the ladder of fame, and ambition 
could step no higher. But the 
pride she felt she would not show ; 
therefore, she would speak to Mrs. 
Hazy, who was a very good sort of 
woman, but entirely unknown to 
fame, which she, Madame Smith, 
was not, 

“Did you see Lord Morpheus, 
my dear?” she said, with gentle 
dignity, stopping in front of Mrs. 
Hazy, who sat dozing on the lounge, 
comfortably propped up with the 
downy pillars. Mrs. Hazy had been 
seeing Morpheus all the evening; for 
she had been seen nodding two or 
three times to him. : 

“Eh, my dear!” she exclaimed, 
suddenly rousing up, and knocking 
down the ottoman on Madam 
Smith’s foot. 

“Patience, Mrs. Hazy, you are 
always a doing something awk- 
ward; just see how you have hurt 
my foot.” 
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“My dear, pray excuse me,” said 
Mrs. Hazy; I was just stealing a 
comfortable little nap, and 1 was be- 

inning to have such a nice dream. 
thought the big washing tub”— 

“My dear Mrs. Hazy, what on 
earth are you a talking about; if 
Lord Morpheus comes this way he 
will think you are a washer-woman. 
O, how do you do, Mr. Harris, have 
you been introduced to Lord Mor- 
pheus ?” 

“No, madam, I have not. I 
confess that I am somewhat preju- 
diced against him; for I saw him 
examining your chef-d’oeuvres, and 
heard him pronounce them unmiti- 

ated daubs.” Madame Smith felt 
faint, but a lovely smile of forgive- 
ness passed over her face. “I sup- 
pose, madame, as your distinguished 
guest can only remain with us a 
few moments longer, you will has- 
ten your supper arrangements.” 

‘Bless me! you don’t say he’s a 
going, do you? I'll have in supper 
at once.” 

“ Well, Miss Belle, now we shall 
have supper; the Lord may stay as 
long after it as he pleases, you and 
I will go.” 

“QO, you fibber, how could you 
deceive the old lady in that way?” 
and Miss Belle laughed immode- 
rately, as if story-telling was a pret- 
ty little accomplishment, very much 
to be desired. 

Supper was at length announced ; 
the doors were thrown open, and 
the distinguished guest lead the 
way. Miss Belle arose gracefully ; 
how superb were the waving folds 
of her golden brocade, how bright 
the flashing of her diamond cross, 
how proudly she lifted her head, 
and tossed back her long sunny 
curls. 

“Cleopatra, to what may I assist 
you?” asked Mr. Raymond Harris; 
“melted pearls, or molten gold ?” 

“If you will allow me,” answered 
Miss Belle, to express my true sen- 
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timents, I must say my inclinations 
tend to turkey and ham.” 

“So be it, Miss Belle; but first, 
let’s fill the glasses; 4 votre santé;” 
and Mr. Raymond Harris showed 
how deeply he appreciated Madame 
Smith’s champagne by reserving a 
bottle for his peculiar use. 

The supper that had cost Madame 
Smith so much time and money, 
was soon demolished ; and the com- 
pany began todisperse. The Lord 
departed speedily, whispering to 
his friend,” a good supper ; but the 
hostess, poor woman, she actually 
spoke to me of Windsor castle as 
being the place where they made 
very sweet soap;” and the Lord and 
his friend laughed heartily. Miss 
Belle was shawled by Mr. Ray- 
mond Harris; and they departed 
without bidding the hostess adieu. 
Mr. Harris declaring that in her 
case it would be a useless ceremony, 
“we came like shadows, Miss Belle, 
so let us depart.” 

When the company had all de- 
parted, Madame Smith, amid dying 
garlands and expiring lights, trod 
her banquet hallsalone. Wearily, 
at length, she threw herself down in 
the midst of her splendour; and 
sighed deeply. She had entertain- 
ed a Lord, and what had she gain- 
ed? She had encountered his smile 
of ill-concealed derision; she had 
felt the cold sweep of plumes whose 
wearer’s heads tossed proudly above 
her ; and her eyes had been blinded 
by the glare of golden brocades. 
She had paid handsomely for the 
pleasant privilege of being ridiculed 
by a Lord, and several hundred 

eople whose names she scarcely 
om These thoughts swept like 
a whirlwind through Madame 
Smith’s excited brain, and she arose 
and walked to the window. Quiet 
and lonely stood the opposite house, 
bathed in a flood of moonlight. 
There was a mysterious visitant 
within; Death was brooding there 
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with heavy wings; and pale-faced 
sorrow kept the dark angel com- 
pany. One sob and then another ; 
that stricken house had touched 
the tender chord in the heart of 
the would-be fashionable; but too 
late ; he had passed far away from 
earth’s cold charities, its unavailing 
tears, its tardy repentance; whilst 
she still stood among its mock shows, 
and false vanities, its pomp, its pride, 
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its folly. O, spirit of foolish pre- 
tence; how did you stand rebuked 
by that shrouded form; how elo- 
quently the pale lips seemed to 
chide you, for despising the true, 
and the real and clinging to the 
false and the unsatisfying. Did 
Madame Smith grow wiser end be- 
come again plain Mrs.Smith? We 
hope so; else is experience a poor 
teacher, 








DRAMATIC FRAGMENT. 
“‘ PERFECT LOVE CASTETH OUT FEAR.” 


The love thou bear’st me is as deep as death, 
) Almost as bitter; I have racked thy heart 
With one dark fear, until its tender pulses 
Tortured, and torn, to every touch of doubt, 
Quivers in agony; O! had I deemed 
In that fair Spring-time when the dream of love, 
Which long had haunted like a beauteous shade 
My sunny depths of spirit, first took form, 
And from a dim, but glorious fantasy 
Grew to an actual presence, breathing hope 
And pure desire, that even then a Ghost 
Unseen, was lurking by my young love’s side 
* To be revealed thereafter, I had crushed 
From out my soul that passion, altho’ life, 
And all that makes life dear, had perished with it: 
What right had [ to soil thy virgin truth 
By contact with a sensual death, or plant 
The seeds of love in unpolluted soil, 
. If that the sure roots of a poison tree 
Must needs be planted with them. 
I was blind 
Not knowing thee, and far, far less—myself ; 
And so two lives are wrecked upon one shoal. 
Only—thou art my victim, and J am 
The victim of—I dare not tell thee what. 
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MARION, 


VI.—THE ALAEM. 


Dark shadows rest on field and wood; 
No ray of star or moony light 
Pierces the murky mists that brood 
On swamp and stream—a double night ; 
Still all—save when at times is heard 
An insect’s chirp, a sudden neigh, 
The flitting of a startled bird, 
The owl cry prowling after prey ; 
Dimly the camp fires wear away, 
Then, startingly, with transient glare, 
Blaze brightly out in seeming play, 
Around them gloomy caves appear, 
Black, limitless, and from the ground, 
With trailing vines, like serpents bound, 
Trees, like huge columns, start, and then 
Sink down at once to earth again. 


But now, amid the camp, the stir 
Of action breaks the hush of night ; 
Abrupt and hurried, like the whirr 
Of partridge roused to hasty flight, 
They’re off—before the paling ray 
Of moonlight brightens into day, 
The distant loyalist shall know 
And rue the vigour of their blow— 
When Ganey, Barfield, trembling hear, 
From rifle shot and charging cheer, 
The dreaded partisan is near. 


His scouts out-lying, far and wide, 
Each hostile post and fort beside, 
Were come to tell, the gathering foe— 
Watson above and Doyle below, 
Had marched to strike some secret blow— 
That many a Tory troop had sped 
With Richbourg, from their distant post; 
That Harrison his people led 
To swell the Briton’s growing host ; 
They march to break the secret charm 
The hidden spell that seemed to lie 
In Maham’s potent sword and arm, 
That flashed from Marion’s eagle eye, 
Lighting his troops to victory. 


To take his Island camp, they thought, 
Would stain the leader’s spotless fame 
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And mar the magic gift that brought 
Such boundless power to Marion’s name. 
Fools !—’twas the soul that gave the eye 
And hand their ready mastery ; 
With it, what wondrous deeds are wrought, 
What trophies won, what battles fought, 
From countless hosts, what victories won, 
Like Salamis and Marathon; 
Without it, walls of brass impart 
No courage to the craven heart ; 
Not miry swamp, nor secret glen, 
Souls were the forts of Marion’s men. 


On every side his scouts recall 
His distant parties from their course ; 
In one strong squadron gathering all 
To hurl them on the hostile foree, 
Prompt to anticipate the blow, 
He rushes on the nearest foe, 


A thousand men by Watson led, 
With steady tramp and spirits gay, 
March bravely on, with banner’s spread, 
A regiment in proud array, 
And Richbourg’s troopers in the van, 
Keen woodsmen all, with practised eyes, 
Glen, thicket, brake, with caution scan, 
To guard them from the foe’s surprise. 


But soon the empty saddles show 
The presence of their active foe ; 
The bullet flies from every wood, 
The scarlet coat is dyed in blood. 
With riflemen the forest swarms, 
The swamp’s astir with flitting forms, 
On every side, flank, front and rear, 
They charge, recede, and re-appear ; 
No pause, no respite, soon and late, 
The bullet whizzes, winged by fate; 
Despondingly, his vaunting gone, 
The weary Briton hurries on. 
The river near, his hope revives, 
To reach it’s friendly bank he strives 
Across, his panting troops may meet 
A resting place for weary feet ; 
The hope is vain, the bridge is fired, 
The plank removed, no passage there 
Awaits the Briton faint and tired, 
The day far spent and Marion near. 


Beyond the bridge, the river nigh, 

By trees concealed, in wood or fen, 
McCottry’s longest rifles lie, 

The sharpest shots of Marion’s men. 
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Upon the adverse bank, in vain, 
High over head, with ceaseless roar. 
From brazen mouths, their iron rain 
The British cannon idly pour ; 
Safe, from his tree, the hunter’s eye 
And ringing rifle shot reply: 
The gunner falls, but of his band 
Another takes the staff and stand ; 
Before the rifle’s deadly ball 
Another and another fall: 
No private dares, at last, to face 
The terrors of the fatal place ; 
Their Captain gallantly assumes 
The dreaded risk—his nodding plumes 
Attract a hundred vengeful eyes, 
In blood the daring leader lies ; 
Then rushing where the bodies lay 
His friencs would bear the corpse away, 
Vain the attempt—the bullet speeds, 
Beside the dead the rescuer bleeds, 
And Watson sees, with wild despair, 
The helpless, hopeless slaughter there, 
Back to his fortress gladly flies, 
And curses, with reverted eyes, 
The foe and fatal enterprise. 


Then, like a lion to his lair 

That bears and wolves had dared to waste, 
Too late to save, but to repair 

And to avenge the hunter's haste; 
Doyle’s Tory scouts had learned to trace 
The pathways to the secret place. 
His troop had seized it’s meagre spoils, 
The gathering of the hunter’s toils ; 
Then, frightened at their work, in dread 
To meet the coming vengeance fled; 
In vain—no speed, no arts avail 

To save them from the avenging foe, 
Horry and Maham track their trail 

As wolves the wounded buffalo, 
When bleeding on the grassy plain 
The prairie monarch tries in vain 
To fly—the fierce, insatiate gang 
Around his weary quarters hang, 
Grow bolder with his failing breath, 
And drag the giant to his death; 
So fast the panting Briton flew, 
So fierce his eager foes pursue; 
Arms, knapsack, canteen, cast aside, 
No season this for martial pride, 
Not fame the end, the desperate strife 
Is waged on either side for life : 
To take, to save, the peril past, 
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The flying squadrons pause at last, 
And Camden, in her distant post, 
Gives safety to the routed hest. 


VII.—THE CHANGE. 


Fortune, that with capricious smile 

Lures and deludes the eager throng, 
Most loves the wary to beguile : 

To bend the proud, to break the strong; 
And now in her accustomed way, 

With frowns for smiles, she turns to meet 
The Briton’s insolence of sway, 

And change his triumph to defeat ; 
Ebbs the full tide, the crimson flush 

Of conquest sinks in deepening gloom, 
Like mountain rills, the swelling rush 

Of numbers tells his coming doom ; 
Sumter’s indomitable will, 
And Pickens, with adroiter skill 
Their fiery followers lead again 
To sweep the posts of hill and plain; 
And Greene, his country’s sword and shield, 

With troops now trained to war’s array, 
Hurries from Guilford’s bloody field 

To drive the leopard from his prey: 
He comes—the foe no longer dares 

His wasted squadrons to divide 
But from each distant point prepares 

To draw his forces to his side. 
Now far and near, with slackened rein, 
Shall Marion’s troopers scour the plain, 
From golden fields of Waccamaw, 

To where in wider circuit flow 

The southern floods of Edisto, 
His sword is government and law; 
He sweeps the country from the main 
Like autumn storms of wind and rain; 
Post, fortress, vainly strive to stay 
Or fetter his resistless way, 
And check the fortunes of the day. 


Fort Watson, from its lofty site, 
Defiance dared, but dares no more; 

From logs built up to loftier height 
Their deadly shot the yeomen pour, 

So sharp, so true ; the work is done. 

The banner struck, the fortress won, 

And vain for succour or relief 

The message to their distant chief. 
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*T was then a patriot matron gave 

Her stately mansion to the flame; 
She saw, to save it, was to save 

The hostile-fort that bore her name, 


With generous warmth, that scorned to pause 


In honour’s and her country’s cause, 
She lent the flaming shaft that flew 
The bow that winged its way on high 
And calmly’ stood and smiled to view 
Her cherished home in ashes lie; 
While fashion’s idle votaries die 
Unknown, the insects of a day, 
The light of immortality 
Around her brow shall ever play ; 
In poet’s tale, in minstrel’s lay, 
The deed shall never be forgot, 
And history’s pages shall display. 
For aye, the gentle name of Motte: 
In maiden’s song it finds a place, 
Its sweetest ornament and grace, 
On every tongue, a household word, 
That honoured name is ever heard. 
Taught by devotion pure and warm 
Like this, each manly bosom glows, 
It lends his cause a brighter charm, 
It gives new force to Freedom’s blows ; 
Resistless now her arms shall sweep 
The proud invader to the deep. 


No more shall Carolina lie 

Prostrate in mortal agony, 

No longer shall her vallies feel 

The accursed tramp of hostile heel, 
Nor, day by day, shall field or flood 

Be stained with streams of native blood; 
But ever on, her course shall climb 
Fame’s loftiest heights, to endless time ; 
And never shall her triumphs cease, 
The honours fail, of war or peace. 


Bright as thy skies, my native land, 
In glory’s paths, thy steps shall shine, 
No braver heart nor readier hand, 
At honour’s call shall come than thine. 
Where fight the foremost, ever there 
Thy sword shall brave the haughtiest foe, 
No flag in victory’s proud career 
A nobler place than thine shall know. 
No eloquence in Senate hall, 
Of bolder tone or loftier flight, 
Shall crush the false, the base appal, 
Uphold and vindicate the right. 
By Freedom’s arc and altar, none 
Keep watch and ward with keener eye, 
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With deeper scorn, the traitor shun, 
Clear in their hallowed ministry. 
Nor yet has earth’s supremest race 
Seen forms and faces more flivine 
In virgin loveliness and grace, 
More soft, more bright, more pure, than thine, 
The gifts, sweet look, sweet speech, sweet thought 
The maiden gifts of Chaucer’s lay, 
None live of earth more richly fraught 
With all these gentle gifts than they. 
So ever onward be thy course, 
So brave thy sons, thy daughters chaste, 
And never be by fraud or force 
Thy honours stained, thy arms defaced. 
Proudly, with flashing eye of scorn, 
Look down, if slander dare defame, 
No lying tongue of woman born 
Shall taint the lustre of thy name; 
Too high, too bright, thy brave career 
For carrion birds to shelter there. 


VIII.—EUTAW. 


September’s sky is calm and clear, 

A vault of fire the burning air* 

An oven’s breath; the shrinking rill 

Fails and deserts the idle mill; 

The reservoir is dry, its bed 

A pasture with rank grasses spread, 

The sluggish cattle in the shade 

Chew lazily ; the shrivelled blade 

Of grass or maize is crisp and sere, 

Dews fall no more; the mid-day glare 

Is blinding—birds have ceased to sing, 

The crow alone is on the wing, 

With piercing eye and subtle scent 

) And mustering caw, on plunder bent; 

The breath of every breeze is lost, 

The lightest feather upward tost 

. Sinks down to earth; the glassy gleam 
No ripple breaks, on lake or stream ; 
A quivering haze is on the ground 
A death-like quiet slumbers round : 
When suddenly a sound of fear 
Roars on the forest’s startled ear, 
The rush of war, the iron heel 
Of horse, the clang of hostile steel, 





* The battle was on an intensely hot day of September. 
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The tramp of men, the solemn boom 
Of cannon shot, a voice of doom. 


Greene, like an eagle from his rock, 
His wings new plumed, his force restored, 
Swoops down upon the frightened flock, 
From Santee’s hills, by Howel’s ford. 
Not burning suns can stop his way, 
Nor fever hosts of summer stay, 
Nor troops, nor stores withheld, delay 
His onward course—from short repose 
He rushes on his slumbering foes. 
And foremost there the task to share, 
The conflict meet, the peril dare 
Are Marion’s men, no keener eye 
No bolder heart to do or die 
Greene’s steadiest veterans supply. 


Where Evtaw’s fountains deep and clear 
Pour out at once a river's force, 
A thioket fringing all it’s course, 

An open field and mansion near, 

The battle raged—a fiercer strife 

More prodigal of blood and life 

Fought never Rome’s resistless bands, 
When, yet their vigourfresh and young 
On conquering wings their eagles hung, 

O’er African or Asian lands. 


Beneath the lofty, leafy arch, 
Within the grand primeval shade 
Of forest trees, their adverse march, 
On either side, the armies made; 
And now their chiefs with skillful care 
The frowning front of war prepare ; 
Malmedy, Marion, Pickens form 
The foremost line; their yeomen meet 
The first, fierce, bursting of the storm, 
It’s hurtling hail and fiery sleet ; 
Next, stately, like a towering oak, 
Campbell arrays his martial train 
From distant Dan and Roanoke 
From mountain ridge and piny plain; 
And near them Williams true and tried, 
Hardman and Howard by his side, 
Ranges his band, Patapsco’s pride, 
And gaily Kirkwood’s Delawares 
Their post assume, a host, though few, 
When war his sternest aspect rears 
No braver heart, nor hand more true, 
The sword of battle ever drew. 
Bold, too, and firm, the hostile ranks, 
Stewart, like a Briton, scorns retreat, 
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And Coffin and Majoribanks 
Are worthy of the foes they meet. 


In quiet woods that ne’er before 
Had echoed to the battle’s roar, 
Where lowing herds alone were heard 
Or warbled song of hidden bird, 
The conflict raves—the trembling ground, 
With bursting shell or crashing ball, 
Is rent and torn, from trees around, 
The shattered leaves and branches fall; 
Fiercer the roar of battle grows, 

With roll of drum and furious shout, 
They charge, the clashing bayonets close, 
A moment’s pause of anxious doubt, 

A inoment’s pause, then fiercely on, 
Like torrent, bank and barrier gone, 
Williams and Campbell sweep the field, 
The hostile squadrons shrink and yield. 
The day is won !—but, ah, how soon 
May Fortune’s frown her gifts resume— 
Snatch from the hand her brightest boon, 
And turn the sunlight into gloom. 
) In vain achieved the glorious deed, 
For honour and their country’s need, 
Still many a gallant heart must bleed; 


The strong walled mansion-house behind, 
The flying host a fortress find, 
And tents invitingly are near, 
And tables with abundant cheer,* 
To half-starved troops a tempting snare ; 
Alas! that Victory’s foot should pause 
And falter for so light a cause, 
Losing the precious moment when, 
The chance once lost, no more success 
Returns with smiling lip to bless 
The fleeting hupes of mortal men; 
’Tis lost. the rallying foes reform 
Their broken ranks with small delay, 
’ Vainly may Campbell toil to storm 
The mansion fort that bars his way, 
Idly, a prodigal of life, 
He dares the charge with peril rife 
And sinks amid the unequal strife. 


And vainly Washington assails 
The band that held the British flank 
In copses hid by Eutaw’s bank, 
Fierce though the charge, the onset fails, 





* The British tents were standing, and tables spread with refreshments for the 
troops, whenthe Americans reached them. 
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Mid stunted oaks and saplings, where 
Majoribanks still kept his post 
Like Paladin that knew no fear, 
The charger falls—the rider’s lost, 
A prisoner on the battle field, 
Prostrate, entangled, forced to yield 
The sword he could no longer wield ; 
The heroic flag, that ever flew 
Foremost, where peril called the brave, 
Then first the freaks of Fortune knew, 
And sunk beneath the crimson wave 
Of battle; vainly now to save 
The captive, Hammond cuts his way, 
Blackened with powder, stained with blood, 
No sword can pierce the firm array 
That still unmoved, undaunted, stood 
Protected by the pathless wood. 


With ready hand and piercing eye, 

Had Marion and his men been nigh 

To force the covert foes to yield 

The wood and take the open field, 

And give the trooper’s sabre room, 

Far different then had been the doom 

Of him whose sword’s resistless sway 
Had shorn the crest of Tarleton’s pride, 

And turned, on Guilford’s bloody day, 
With Gunby’s charge, the battle’s tide. 


The baffled troops, at last, retire, 
Greene stays their onset and recalls, 
Vainly, their ineffectual fire 
Is poured, he sees, on solid walls; 
And useless charge, his troopers make 
On pathless copse and tangled brake. 
Another fierce September sun 
Must close the work so well begun, 
And, restlessly, with hope elate, 
The morrow’s call the hunter’s wait, 
To drive the quarry to his fate. 


But long before the morrow’s dawn 
The tents are struck, the foe is gone, 
Arms, wounded, stores abandoned, fast 
And far, before the morning’s light 
Shall tell the beaten Briton’s flight 
He hastes away—the peril’s past, 
Yet, as he flies, among the trees 
The deadly rifleman he sees ; 
In every copse and swamp and fen, 
He dreads the shot of Marion’s men, 
Till panting, through the sun, he finds 
Safety behind the city lines. 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE ACTRESS IN HIGH LIFE: AN EPISODE IN WINTER QUARTERS. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


You are a gentleman of excellent 
breeding, admirable discourse, of great 
admittance; authentic in your place and 
person, and generally allowed for your 
many warlike, courtlike and learned 
preparations.— Merry Wives of Windsor. 

So time ran merrily on in Elvas, 
and most merrily at Labdguisteie? 
thanks to Lord Strathern’s hospi- 
tality, and to the elegance, variety, 
and life Lady Mabel gave to the 
brilliant circle she attracted thither. 

Entering her father’s sitting room 
one morning, she found him in con- 
ference with a gentleman, whom 
she had never seen before. They 
were so much engrossed in conver- 
sation, that she had time to remark, 
unobserved, that he was young, 
handsome, and an officer of rank, 
but thin and pallid, as if just re- 
leased from long confinement in a 
sick room. She was about to with- 
draw, when the stranger, turning to 
take a paper from the table, saw 
her. After an abstracted look of 
admiring curiosity, as if gazing on 
a fine picture, unexpectedly placed 
before him, he recollected himself, 
and rose from his chair. 

“This must be Lady Mabel 
Stewart. Pray, my lord, present 
me to your daughter.” 

“What, Ma Belle, are you here? 
L'Isle, let me make you known to my 
daughter. Like yourself, she occu- 
pies a distinguished post in the 
brigade, though not quite so well 
defined as yours.” 

Lady Mabel acknowledged this 
addition to her acquaintance ; then 
said, “ but Isee you are busy, papa.” 

“Not at all,” said he, thrusting 
some papers into his port-folio, “sit 
with us aie: and he drew achair 


for her, “L’Isle has been so long in 
his sick room, that a little of our 
pleasant company will do him 
good. You must have suffered 
much from solitude, L’Isle, as well 
as from your wounds.” 

“Surgeons and servants were my 
sole companions. Their rude hands, 
too, convinced me that our sex 
were never meant for nurses. A 
sister of charity would have been 
an angel of light; provided she 
was young and good looking, she 
might have made a convert of me 
to her church.” 

Lady Mabel could perceive that 
her father treated his companion 
with unusual consideration, and 
L’Isle was induced to prolong his 
visit for an hour and more. He 
was certainly well-bred and well 
informed, and seemed disposed to 
make himself agreeable; yet there 
was something in his manner that 
puzzled and annoyed her. It was 
not the little reserve which he ex- 
hibited towards her father, yet more 
than to herself. It was not that 
he was out of spirits; for he was 
quite animated at times. It seemed 
to be a feeling of—Lady Mabel’s 
self-satisfaction did not permit her 
immediately to perceive what this 
feeling was. 

“So,” said she to herself, when 
L'Isle had taken his leave, her 
father accompanying him out of the 
room, “So this is the veritable Lt. 
Col. L'Isle! After hearing of him 
daily for three weeks, I have now 
seen him in real life, or, rather, half 
alive; for the cadaverous gentle- 
man seems to have had, at least, 
half his life let out of him in that 
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last affair. This is the glass in 
which the young lieutenants and 
ensigns of the brigade dress them- 
selves. “As Col. Bradshawe says, 
there is no need to distribute cop- 
ies of the articles of war among 
them. They may all be condensed 
into one injunction: “ Be just like 
Lieut. Col. L’Isle, and you will rise 
like him; and deserve to rise—if 
you have as strong family interest 
toback you.” But he seems to have 
suffered much from his wounds, 

oor fellow, and in spite of family 
Interest, to have been very near 
leaving his regiment vacant for 
another aspirant.” 

“ By-the-bye,” said Lady Mabel, 
as a new light flashed upon her, 
“he seemed to pity me all the time 
he was talking to me. That was 
it! A condescending commisera- 
tion in every look, and in every 
word he uttered. I am very much 
indebted to him for his sympathy,” 
Here she assumed a haughty air. 
“But we certainly do not know 
ourselves; for I cannot, for the life 
of me, discover what he sees so 

itiable about me. He is, doubt- 
on a very over-weening fellow—I 
do not like him at all!” And, with 
a haughty wave of the hand, she 
dismissed an imaginary personage 
from her presence, and moved off 
with dignity to her own room. 
Now, be it remembered, that Lady 
Mabel, walking in “maiden medita- 
tion, fancy free,” among the officers 
of the brigade, had never, until this 
moment, thought it worth while to 
ask herself, as to any of them, 
whether she liked him or not. 

While she was thus meditating 
and soliloquizing, L’Isle had mount- 
ed his horse, and was riding slowly 
back to his quarters, meditating 
and soliloquizing, too. 

“ What on earth was Lord Stra- 
thern dreaming of, when he brought 
his daughter out here—and such 
a daughter—to preside over his 
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house and his table? She might 
as well take her seat at the head of 
a regimental mess-table. We know 
his habits of life. He cannot dine 
comfortably without half a dozen 
fast fellows about him. To make 
it worse, has a new set every day. 
And, with his notions of hospitality, 
all are made free of the house. Of 
course, they become her compan- 
ions, and to such a degree of free- 
dom, that she can only get out of 
their way by shutting herself up in 
herchamber. She can scarce have 
a female companion an hour in the 
week; for the few of our ladies 
here have no leisure to be trotting 
out of Elvas, down to headquarters, 
to play chaperon to a young girl 
who ought to be in England.” 
“Here is a man,” continued 
L'Isle to himself, in an indignant 
tone, and so Joud that his servant 
spurred up from behind him to 
see if he was wanted. “Here is 
a man who has been thirty odd 
years in the service, and has not 
yet found out what kind of women 
are made out of these garrison 
girls. Bold, flippant creatures, 
light infantry in petticoats, desti- 
tute of the delicacy and modesty, 
without which a woman may be 
honest by good luck, but can never 
be a lady deserving the name.” 
“She seems to retain yet the air 
and manner, and, I trust, the mod- 
esty and purity of mind, that should 
grace such beauty. But how will 
it be six months hence? Her sit- 
uation is absolutely improper. Lord 
Strathern has shown himself no 
more fit to bring up such a daugh- 
ter, or even to take charge of her, 
after some fitter person has brought 
her up, than he is to say mass.” 
For here L’Isle’s eye fell on a fat 
priest, toiling up the hill beside 
him. “Though he may be as fit 
for that as some of these gentry. 
No more fit,” continued he, strug- 
gling after another simile, “than 
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for a professor of Greek literature.” 
For during his late solitude his 
thoughts had often wandered back 
to his old haunts, before he had 
broken off a promising career at 
Oxford, to join the first British ex- 
pedition that had gone out to Por- 
tugal nearly five years ago. 

I am sorry for her, upon my 
soul I am. She would make so 
fine a woman in proper hands! I 
wonder if some remedy could not 
be found against the effects of her 
father’s folly? his forgetfulness of 
what is due to maiden delicacy and 
the privacies of domestic life! 

L’Isle was still meditating on 
this interesting subject when he 
dismounted at his own quarters, 
one of the best houses on the praca, 
or public square of Elvas. 

Lady Mabel was right in sup- 
posing that family interest had 
something to do with putting L’Isle 
at the head of a regiment when 
jnst twenty-four. Such instances 
have been common enough in the 
British service—and not rare in 
others, in all ages of the world. 
Family interest, or something very 
like it, put Alexander, at the age 
of twenty, at the head of an army 
with which he went on conquering 
to the end of his short life. The 
same influence put Hannibal, at 
twenty-seven, at the head of an 
army with which he continued for 
seventeen years to shake the foun- 
dations of Rome. Family interest 
thrust forward such men as Edward 
the Black Prince, the fifth Harry of 
England, and the fourth Henry of 
France. So, too, with Gustavus 
‘ Adolphus, Turenne, Eugene of Sa- 
voy, and Frederick the Great. 
Family interest, not of the most 
creditable kind, turned the courtier 
Churchill into the conquering Marl- 
horough, and his nephew, the gal- 
lant young Berwick, found that be- 
ing, somewhat irregularly, the son 
of an English king, helped him 
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much in obtaining the command 
of the armies of France. Just at 
this time the son of an Earl, and 
the brother of a governor general of 
India, pushed on by family interest, 
was proving himself not unfit to 
direct the efforts of the British 
arms. It is curious to see in these, 
and many an instance more in 
military history, how aptly family 
interest has come into play. It is 
likely that these men were not the 
mere creatures of accident, but had 
each merits of his own, and in spite 
of whispered insinuations, so had 
Lieut. Col. L’Isle, thongh nephew 
and heir toan Earl. Having cho- 
sen his profession, he followed it 
laboriously and gallantly, as if he 
had not been heir to an acre— 
but bore his fortunes on the point 
of his sword. 

He had just reached Elvas, after 
spending six tedious weeks at Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo, under the surgeon’s 
hands. He now found his own 
hands full of regimental business— 
accumulated against his arrival— 
and being a prompt man, set him- 
self to work, though yet little fit 
for it. 

Though he had seen Lady Mabel 
but once, he was not suffered to 
forget her. Every young officer 
he met, and many of the older, had 
something to say of her, some com- 
ment to make on the attractions 
at headquarters, some details to 
give of the witty things said, and 
the graceful things done by Lady 
Mabel; for she said many happ 
things, and did many things well, 
and was at, all events, sure of admi- 
ration. All this only the more con- 
vinced L’Isle that her position was 
very inappropriate to one so beau- 
tiful and so young. 

After some days he began to 
think himself guilty of gross ne- 
glect in not having called on the 
lady at headquarters. Disliking, 
however, to make one of an ad- 
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miring crowd, he showed his strate- 

in choosing well his time, and 
called on Lady Mabel on the day, 
and at the hour when an inspection 
of the troops having been ordered, 
every officer was at his post except 
himself—-yet too weak to be expected 
to put himself at the head of his 
regiment. 

On calling, he was immediately 
admitted. Lady Mabel apparently 
had been reading in the room in 
which she received him. He now 
saw her for the first time alone, and 
she was by no means aware what 
a critical examination she was un- 
dergoing. Her manner was dif- 
ferent from what he had expected. 
With quiet politeness she received 
his visit as one of mere etiquette to 
the lady at head quarters. That 
repose of manner might indicate a 
cold disposition—or might cover 
strength of character and depth of 
feeling, not given to perpetual de- 
monstrations, but showing vigor and 
animation, with telling effect, at the 
right time. There was no indica- 
tion of that craving for company, 
of the ennui at being thrown upon 
her own resources for a whole 
morning, so common with young 
women brought up in a crowd, and 
habitually surrounded by admirers. 
“As yet,” thought L’Isle, “she has 
escaped that.” He even thought 
he could percéive that he had inter- 
rupted her in some occupation, 
which would be resumed the mo- 
ment he left her; that his visit was 
a parenthesis awkwardly thrust in 
between and breaking the connec- 
tion of her morning hours. 

Lady Mabel expressed some sur- 
prise at his being at leisure just at 
this time, but added: “I suppose 
you are yet too weak to burden 
yourself with such mere formalities 
as parades and inspections.” 

L'Isle was a martinet, and this 
a military heresy. “Keeping the 
troops up to the mark, fit for ser- 
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vice, is not a matter of form; and 
that is the end of parades and in- 
spections.” “ But,” added he, smi- 
ling, “I am not surprised at your 
mistake; for I find, on coming to 
Elvas, that many of my brother 
officers have embraced the same 
opinion. They have got tired of 
these formalities, and dispense with 
them as often as they can. But I 
must not find fault with them, while 
indulging myself as an_ invalid, 
longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary. Confinement and idleness 
have made me a little lazy.” 

An air of langour, and the marks 
of recent suffering fully excused 
what he called his laziness. They 
did something more for him by 
exciting Lady Mabel’s sympathy, 
putting her at ease with him, and 
inducing her to exert herself to en- 
tertain him ; and during their con- 
versation L’Isle was gently on the 
watch for each indication of char- 
acter his fascinating companion 
might betray. 

Presently she rested her elbow 
on a thick quarto on the table be- 
side her. L’Isle then observed that 
it was’ a Portuguese and English 
dictionary, as were a volume of 
Count Ericeira’s works beside it. 

“T see, Lady Mabel, that you do 
not mean to remain ignorant of 
the language of the people you 
have come among.” 

“I wish not to remain ignorant. 
But between my own dullness and 
the want of a master, I make won- 
derfully slow progress. It is very 
provoking, particularly to a woman, 
to be in the midst of a people 
whom she can neither talk to, nor 
understand.” 

“Tt is certainly better,” said 
L'Isle, “to learn to fight before we 
go into battle, and to speak a peo- 
ple’s language, before we throw our- 
selves among them.” 

“Very true. But I have been 
thrown very unexpectedly among 
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these Portuguese. I came out 
merely to visit my father, you 
know. That is, he sent for me, 
not having seen me for years. 
That must account,” said she, laugh- 
ing, “for my joining the brigade. 
I am not even a volunteer among 
you; nor shall I subject myself to 
the articles of war.” 

“You are a traveller, then, and 
not a soldier,” said L’Isle. 

“T am a daughter,” she answered, 
“and in that character I come. 
But, besides the pleasure of being 
with my father, an opportunity to 
see outlandish places and people 
was no small inducement. I have 
my full share of curiosity and love 
of adventure; I want, too, to know 
the people I am among; and that is 
impossible, without speaking their 
language.” 

“ But I think you are misdirect- 
ing your efforts, and wasting your 
time,” said L’Isle, “the Spanish will 
be of more permanent value, and 
almost equally useful here on the 
frontier. The one is a language 
widely spread and a noble one. 
The other, though exceedingly well 
adapted to conversation, has but a 
narrow range, and may one day be 
merged in the superior tongue. 
The literature of the Spanish, too, 
is the richer, though both are poor 
enough.” 

“I am glad to hear you say that; 
for I have already made some little 
progress in Spanish. I have read 
a few books, and moulded my 
tongue to the utterance of a long 
list of conversational phrases. I 
would now gladly exchange my 
French for Spanish or Portuguese. 
What a pity it is, that the lan- 
guages of different countries are 
not, like their coins, exchangeable 
one for another.” 

“Unfortunately,” said L’Isle, 
laughing, “that exchange is a slow 
process ; and exact equivalents are 
seldom found.” 
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“It is too provoking,” continued 
Lady Mabel, “after having been at 
so much pains to learn French, not 
to be at liberty to go to France, to 
show the natives how well I can 
speak their tongue. True, I have 
access to their books, which are, 
perhaps, better than themselves.” 

“That is not saying much for 
their books,” said L’Isle contemptu- 
ously. Their literature is much 
over-valued. Its chief merits are 
variety and bulk.” 

“Do you think so? That is 
not the opinion I have heard ex- 
pressed.” 

“Very true. The world is full of 
false opinions and bad taste. But 
a literature, whose great epic poem 
is the Henriade, may be abundant 
but cannot be rich. A language, 
in which you cannot make verse 
without the jingle of rhyme, may 
be clear and copious, but is want- 
ing in melody and force. Take 
away from French literature Gil 
Blas and the Memoirs, and were all 
the rest lost, its place might be 
easily filled with something better. 
With these exceptions, there is lit- 
tle worth doing into English or 
any other tongue. And perhaps 
after all, Gil Blas is only a rene- 
gade Spaniard in a French uni- 
form; and, undoubtedly, it is not ge- 
nius, but merely their intense vani- 
ty and egotism, that enables them 
to excel in writing their own Me- 
moirs. Besides, unlike most other 
people, their books are as immoral 
as themselves.” 

“Well,” said Lady Mabel, look- 
ing at him in some surprise. yet 
half convinced of the truth of 
what he had been saying. “It 
must certainly be a great comfort 
to you to entertain so thorough a 
contempt and dislike for the peo- 
ple you have to fight against.” 

“ Perhaps it is,” said L’Isle, laugh- 
ing at her observation and his own 
warmth. “It may not be in the 
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spirit of Christianity or of chival- 
ry, but it is exceedingly, too, to our 
nature, to dislike our enemies, and 
heartily, too. But to return to our 
subject. You wish to learn Span- 
ish, and I can provide you a capa- 
ble and zealous teacher.” 

“TI am much obliged to you; 
where is he to be found?” 

“I will bring him here, any day 
and hour you may appoint.” 

“Then I will fix an early hour, 
and take a lesson every day.” 

“The truth is,” said L’Isle, hesi- 
tating and somewhat confused, “ it 
is very difficult to find a Spaniard 
who speaks English well enough to 
teach you his own tongue.” 

“ But you said just now that you 
would find me such a master.” 

“But not a Spaniard. I hear,” 
said L’Isle, putting a bold face on 
the matter, ‘that several of my 
brother officers have been permitted 
to make themselves useful to you 
in various capacities. For instance, 
on looking round this room, I see 
more than one achievement of 
Captain Cranfield’s, and hear that 
Major Lumby’s skill in Music has 
been called into play. Now I am 
behind no one in zeal for your ser- 
vice.” 

“So you, yourself, are the Span- 
ish master, whom you, yourself, 
would recommend ?” 

“T assure you I do not know 
where to find another.” 

“Your offer is exceedingly tempt- 
ing,” said Lady Mabel, bowing 
ironically low. “But I am too 
ouch in debt already to the gentle- 
men in his majesty’s service. To 
turn one of his Colonel’s into my 
Spanish master would be seriously 
to mis-employ his precious time. I 
would feel that I was robbing my 
country. Is it not positive treason 
to aid and abet the Fing’s enemies ? 
Then it is negative treason, to di- 
vert from his service any of the 
king’s friends.” 
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“But you forget that I am an 
invalid, not yet fit for duty.” 

“You are getting more fit for it 
every day. My invalid tutor would 
become a sound Colonel long be- 
fore I had made much progress 
under his tuition.” 

“But I would not object to re- 
laxing from my military duties, and 
prolonging my invalid condition in 
your service.” 

“Let me beg that you do no 
such thing, but hasten to get so 
well as to forget your wounds, and 
the awkward occasion on which 
you received them.” 

« Why,” said L,Isle, in some sur- 
prise, “what have you heard of 
that occasion ?” 

“Perhaps you, like some other 
people, do not care to be reminded 
of your blunders,” said Lady Mabel, 
mischievously. 

“Blunders?” said L’Isle, “I do 
not see how a soldier can avoid ex- 
posing himself occasionally to the 
risk of being shot, sabred, or bayon- 
neted. What blunder of mine 
have you heard of?” 

“Merely that on the approach 
of a French column, you, instead 
of rejoining the main body, in 
great alarm hid yourself and your 
men in a little Spanish village too 
mean tohaveaname. The French 
found you out, and kept you shut 
up there in great trepidation for 
five or six hours, while they were 
cutting away your barricades, beat- 
ing in the doors, and tearing off the 
roofs of the houses. Your case 
was as desperate as that of a rat 
in a trap; and when your friends 
came to your relief, they had to 
knock a great many of the French 
in the head before they could per- 
suade them to let you slip out. But, 
by some lucky misunderstanding 
at headquarters, you were soon 
after made a Lieut. Colonel.” 

“Do you know,” said L'Isle, 
laughing, “that this is, to me, quite 
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a new version of that little affair ? 
Did you hear whether we did the 
French any damage, while they be- 
set us so closely ?” 

“ Nothing was said on that score? 
So I suppose you did them little 
harm.” 

“It is lucky for me that your in- 
formant had not the reporting of 
this affair at headquarters.” 

“It is said you had that more 
adroitly done by your own friends.” 

They give me credit at least for 
good diplomacy,” said L’Isle. “Or, 
at all events, it is a good thing to 
have a friend at court—that is, at 
the elbew of the commander-in- 
chief. And it seems that I have 
one there. But still you make a 
great mistake in declining my ser- 
vices as a teacher of the Spanish 
tongue. I may be a blundering 
soldier, but have made myself tho- 
roughly master of the languages 
of the Peninsula, and have a decided 
aptitude for teaching. Let me be- 
gin by warning you against a blun- 
der we English always commit, in 
trying to speak a tongue not our 
own, with the mouth half open 
and the hands in the pockets, 
Now, when you address a foreigner 
in his own tongue, speak with 
much noise and vociferation, open- 
ing your mouth wide and using 
much action. The ideas you can- 
not convey in words, you must 
communicate by gesticulation, the 
more emphatic the better.” 

“How?” said Lady Mabel. 
“Would you have me go scolding 
and gesticulating at every foreign 
fellow I meet with, and become no- 
torious throughout Elvas as the 
British virago ?” 

“There is no danger of that,” 
said L’Isle. “They would only 
say that you have as much vivacity 
as a native, and soon begin to un- 
derstand you.” 

“T have made the acquaintance 
of some ladies of Elvas. As yet 
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our intercourse has been limited to 
a few formal visits, and a few set 
phrases mingled with pantomime. 
But some of them are disposed to 
be very sociable, and, through their 
teaching, I hope to be able soon 
to bear my part in the most 
spritely and sentimental conversa- 
tion. You shall see what an apt 
scholar I am under the tuition of 
my own sex.” 

“TI trust you will be on your 
guard against cultivating too great 
an intimacy with these people,” 
said L’Isle. “You do not know 
what Portuguese and Spanish ladies 
are.” 

“ What are they?” 

“A thorough knowledge of them 
would only satisfy you that they are 
gross in language, particularly the 
Spaniards, indelicate in their hab- 
its, careless of propriety, lax in 
morals, and with all their grace, 
vivacity and eloquence, very unfit 
companions for you. In short, the 
purity of mind, true refinement 
of manners, and scrupulous pro- 
priety of conduct we look for in a 
lady, are almost unknown among 
them.” 

“What a shocking picture you 
paint of our friends here. You 
must know them exceedingly well,” 
added Lady Mabel, in innocent sur- 
prise, “to justify your abusing them 
so soundly.” 

“By report—only by report,” 
said L’Isle hastily. “But I have 
have had many opportunities of 
judging of the grossness of their 
conversation and manners, The 
Portuguese ladies are not gross in 
language, like the Spaniards; but 
are quite on a par with them in 
essentials, or rather the want of 
essentials.” 

“They are not at all indebted to 
your report, which has used them 
very roughly. You, perhaps, have 
been unfortunate in the samples 
you have met with; and, at least, do 
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not know my new friends here in 
Elvas.” 

“TI confess that I do not.” 

“Yet I must own that you have 
daunted my ardour to cultivate an 
intimacy with them. Yet such is 
the situation of the two or three of 
our own ladies here, that these al- 
lies of ours afford the only female 
society at my command.” 

“In that respect your situation 
here must seem very strange to 
you.” 

“Strange indeed, at first—but 
now I am getting accustomed to it. 
I begin to feel as if I held an of- 
ficial position in the brigade. I 
make great progress in knowledge 
of military affairs—am quite fa- 
miliar, as you may perceive, with 
the details of the last campaign, 
and begin to understand both the 
technical language and the slang 
of our comrades; who give me 
plenty of their company, and right 
merry companions they are. But 
perhaps,” said she, looking at him 
doubtingly, “ you may be able to 
understand me, and excuse my 
weakness, when I confess that there 
is still so much of the woman left 
in me, that I do often long to 
slam the door in the face of the 
brigade, and have a good long 
confidential chat with some of my 
own sex.” 

“The want of that must be a 
sad privation to you.” 

“My only resource now is to 
get old Moodie and Jenny Aiken, 
my maid, together, and have a 
good home talk with them, which, 
for the time, may blot out the map 
of Portugal, and carry us back to 
Scotland.” 

“ After that avowal,” said L’Isle, 
rising from his chair, “I had better 
not trespass on you longer, lest I 
should have the door slammed in 
my face the next time I visit you.” 
And he bowed ard put an end to 
his visit. 
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As he rode homewards, he again 
brought Lord Strathern to trial, 
and soon found a verdict against 
him of utter incapacity to take 
charge of such a daughter as_hea- 
ven had blessed him with. L’Isle 
felt strongly tempted to take the 
vacant guardianship upon himself— 
but did not see just then how it 
was to be brought about. 

He was buried in these thoughts 
when the sound of horses feet 
aroused him; and looking up he 
saw Lord Strathern riding down 
towards him from the city gates, 
followed by a party of young offi- 
cers. His Lordship drew up as he 
approached, and said: “L’Isle, I 
am glad to see you look so much 
like taking the field again. Why, 
your ride has actually brought a 
color into your cheeks.” In truth, 
L'Isle had turned somewhat red, 
on seeing suddenly before him the 
very man he had just, been con- 
demning in secret tribunal. “ We 
cannot let you play invalid much 
longer,” his Lordship continued. 
“We begin to miss you sadly. 
By-the- -bye, I have just been in- 
specting the troops. Their con- 
dition is not exactly what I would 
wish. But the less we say about 
about the matter the better—only-— 
I am glad the French are not just 
now in the neighbourhood.” 

“ But they have not told us how 
long they meant to stay away,” sug- 
gested L’Isle. 

“ We won’t see them soon, how- 
ever,” said his Lordship carelessly. 
“ Well, L’lsle, I will begin to put 
you on duty by having you to 
dine with me to morrow. These 
noisy fellows I have with me to- 
day, would be too much for your 
nerves. We wiil have a quieter 


party, and I wi!l not insist on your 
doing your full turn of duty at the 
bottle.” 

“TI will obey you, my Lord, with 
the greatest pleasure, particularly 
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as you are so considerate as to the she sometimes complains of—she 

bottle. I have just been paying will be glad to see you again to. 

my respects, for the first time, to morrow.” And Lord Strathern 

Lady Mabel.” rode off—with a merry party at 
“ Well, if you did not bore her his heels. 

by the length of the visit—a thing 


(To be Continued.) 





LINES. 
(COMPOSED UPON A MILD AND BEAUTIFUL DAY IN DECEMBER.) 


I. 

How pure the light! how calm the air! 
The gentle soul of peace is nigh, 
And breathes a quiet ecstacy 

Around—above us—everywhere ! 


Il. 
Did Heavens like these forever rise 
About the broad unclouded earth, 
We scarce should ask a second birth ; 
Or, set our weary life to sighs, 


Ill. 
Did winds like these forever call 
To dreamy languor’s golden deep, 
We should not long so oft to sleep 
That stirless sleep beneath the pall. 


IV. 

Oh! skies that bend. Oh! winds that bless! 
Oh! joyous calm, so sweet and mild— 
The spirit of a deathless child— 

| Invests the world with happiness ! 


v. 
I see her calm, immortal eyes 
Shine in the charmed, translucent space ; 
I see the glory ’round her face, 
Born of all sweet serenities ! 


VI. 

Oh! skies that bend. Oh! winds that blow! 
Oh! blissful calm, so sweet and mild! 
Ye have transformed me to the child, 

The dreamer lost so long ago. 


Vile 

Father! there are more sabbath spells 
In thy fair world than creeds have known ; 
And even from spirits wild and lone, 

Pure thoughts ring out their Sabbath bells ! 
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A LETTER FROM EUROPE, 


Rome, March 7, 1858. 

My dear ****; [ have no ex- 
cuse to offer you for not having 
written to you before this but that 
all-sufficient one, of the impossi- 
bility of such an achievement since 
the date of your letter of the 1st of 
August. I have « thousand times 
resolved upon the luxury of a short 
communion with you, very old and 
valued friend, always promising my- 
self that if not the day, perhaps, the 
week, or, certainly, the month, would 
bring forth a propitious moment of 
leisure, which I might devote to 
that indulgence. But your letter 
followed me to New York, where I 
got it on the day of our embarca- 
tion. I quietly folded it up, and 
put it in my paper case, with a vir- 
tuous resolve to write to you the 
first tidings of our safe arrival in 
Liverpool. But there began my 
servitude. The whole world was 
now to be explored—the Manches- 
ter exhibition first. So it came: 
up early—quick breakfast—calls 
from the ladies that the carriage 
was at the door—and thereupon, 
work, work, till night. Day after 
day we had the same programme, 
as we scudded off to Scotland and 
undertook to analyze all the old 
castles of that whilom pugna- 
cious land. So, into the high- 
lands—so, to the English lakes— 
so, to France, and onward through 
every variety of exploration until 
now, here in Rome, I have found, 
at last, the leisure for a few letters. 
This leisure comes, most untowardly, 
from an attack of the Campagna 
fever which I caught in coming 
across the Pontine marshes in our 
journey hither from Naples. This 
malady kept me on my back for 


eight days with unbroken fever, 
and, after as many days of slow con- 
valescence, I am still too weak to 
make any thing like an excursion 
in the way of sight-seeing here. 
Miss ****—not Sophy, but Kate, a 
younger sister, who is with us— 
caught the fever at the same time, 
and, after fifteen days in bed, is now 
“about” again—her youth com- 
pletely distancing my age in the 
race of recovery. 

I hope, my dear ****, you will 
be satisfied with this defence of my 
silence, and take it with the assu- 
rance, that when I get home I will 
endeavour to make amends for my 
inevitable neglect, by fuller and 
more frequent communication. 

With the exception of this draw- 
back of sickness, we have had a 
most prosperous and _ instructive 
career. Italy is a great study ; full 
of wealth to reward the student; 
who, however, does not earn his 
instruction “without heavy labour. 
We have seen Genoa, Pisa, Flor- 
ence, Naples and Rome, and in each 
have found every moment of time 
engrossed. Take Murray’s Guide 
Books of Italy, and you will read 
in them what a grand museum of 
wonders the whole country is. But 
nothing is more wearying or severe 
than the toil of inspecting what it 
is possible to see in any temporary 
sojourn. The churches, without 
number, are filled with paintings 
and sculpture, famous in all records 
of art; and the palaces and public 
galleries, all of which are open with 
a liberality that almost gives them 
to the public, contain treasures, to 
what you would, a priori, call a 
fabulous extent, if other travellers 
than I had not prepared you to 
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believe it. Then, it affords one such 
afresh and pleasant wonder, as we 
stray through the halls, to be every 
moment unexpectedly confronting 
some marvel of genius, of which 
you have read all your life. Here, 
you come suddenly on the Venus; 
turn a corner, and thereis Raphael’s 
Madonna of the Chair—a dozen ar- 
tist’s copying it, for the ten thou- 
sandth time—then, the Farnese 
Hercules; then, the Transfigura- 
tion, and the Communion of St. 
Jerome. There is no end to these 
surprises—and you are constantly 
saying to yourself: “Well, there it 
is—the very thing, itself! how 
quiet, considering the noise it has 
made in the world!” Now, great 
and absorbing as is the interest of 
this excitement in the field of art, 
yet, with me, it is far below the 
emotion produced by the historical 
vestiges of the country. We spent 
a month in Naples, greatly amused 
with the picturesque character, both 
of the city and its inhabitants— 
an odd mixture of the comic an 

tragic elements of human existence, 
and somewhat saddening to me by 
its earnest frivolity, and its gro- 
tesque bigotries; but all these are 
forgotten in the wonders of the 
past that everywhere rise, in visible 
forms, from the earth, to tell you of 
the grand race from whom these 
people derive their origin. First, 
and before all, is Pompeii—a mar- 
vellous and mysterious stage, from 
which you would suppose the actors 
had just disappeared. I will not 
describe what you have read of an 
hundred times. There it is in the 
broad sun-light. The people are 
out of town on some holiday, and 
Asmodeus has taken advantage of 
their absence, to unroof their houses, 
to let you see how daintily they 
lived. It is very odd. And when, 
after seeing this, you go to the 
Borbonico Museum, in Naples, 
there you find that Asmodeus has 
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brought up all their furniture, and 
even robbed the confectioners of 
their cakesand sweet-meats. The 
rooms are loaded with these spoils 
—and you laugh to find their grid- 
irons and skillets, their steelyards, 
and shovels, and tongs, the same as 
those on sale at the shops in the 
city. And, then, you see a grim. 
object that turns your thoughts into 
a darker current. Here, are a set 
of iron stocks taken from the bar- 
racks; and a scull,now rattling dry 
within the iron helmet, found on 
the floor, six feet latterally from the 
iron clamps that held the poor, de- 
linquent soldier by the ankles, when 
the great shower of ashes filled the 
barrack rooms from which all es- 
caped, but the unfortunate — 
in the stocks—there are several of 
these sculls, encased in helmets in 
this museum—one, they say, of a 
sentinel at the door who had not 
received orders to leave his post. 
We saw Herculaneum, also; but 
that is not much. Then, we visited 
Cicero’s villa at Pompeii, and, after- 
wards, another one of his at Baiz: 
both authentic, as you may read in 
his letters to Atticus. And there 
at Baise—which was a fashionable 
watering place—is the villa of the 
mother of the Gracchi. ‘Virginia 
ought, at least, to get a brick from 
there. Every mile is full of inter- 
est. When these things begin to 
tire, we have a new resource in Ve- 
suvius; where we spend a day roast- 
ing eggs in the fissures of the crater, 
and burning our eyes, by gazing 
into the tremendous glass-house 
furnace that has been belching peri- 
odical fires ever ‘since the days of 
Pliny. Something very new to us, 
but very old to Saturn and Nox. 
We have been five weeks here in 
Rome—three sick, but two very 
active. It would take six months 
to read it through and through. 
ButI have seen most of the churches 
and the relics—some of these very 
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queer; I have gone through the 
superb gallery of the Vatican— 
have fingered the very works of 
Phidias and Praxiteles, and have 
seen the Pope in pontificals, and 
got his blessing. But the won- 
ders here are of the old time: the 
Baths of Caracalla, of Diocletiar 
and of Titus; the Palace of the Cx- 
sars, the Coliseum, the Temples, 
and the Aqueducts. What a su- 
perb set of fellows were those old 
Romans! The baths and palaces, 
as you see the ruins now, are the 
index to a luxury and magnificence 
of which there is no parallel in mod- 
ern civilization. Think of Caracal- 
la—space for sixteen hundred bath- 
ers, besides a great swimming pool, 
a theatre for gymnastics to prepare 
for the bath, and another for glad- 
iators to amuse these imperial gen- 
tlemen after they had come out, 
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and a Jibrary and restaurant for the 
loungers—these chambers, some of 
them, several hundred feet lon 

and an hundred high, filled with 
statues and mosiacs! Diocletian’s 
baths twice the size of Caracalla’s, 
to say nothing of the baths of Titus, 
and of Agrippa, and of Nero, and I 
don’t know of how many other no- 
tabilities. We mean to leave here 
for Florence as soon as I can travel. 
Then, to Milan and Venice, and to 
Paris by May, where I should de- 
light to find ‘a letter from you, ad- 
dressed to the care of J. Munroe & 
Co. bankers, 5 Rue de la Paix, Paris. 
We all send kindest regards to you 
and Mrs, **** and the children, to 
which I add a special remembrance 
of our boy, who, I hope, waxes in 
wisdom as in years. And so, my 


dear ****, ever yours, 
HRREEK 





SONNET. 


At last, beloved Nature, I have met 
Thee face to face, upon the breezy hills, 

And boldly, where thy inmost bowers are set, 
Gazed on thee naked in thy mountain rills. 

When first I felt thy breath upon my brow, 
Tears of strange ecstacy gushed out like rain, 
And with a longing, passionate as vain, 


I strove to clasp thee! 


But I know not how, 


Always before me did’st thou seem to glide ; 
And often from one sunny mountain-side, 
Upon the next broad peak I saw thee kneel, 
And heard thy voice upon the billowy blast, 
But climbing, only reached that shrine to feel 
The shadow of a presence which had past. 
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FREELY TRANSLATED FROM THE “‘SCENES HOLLANDAISES” OF HILDEBRAND, (NICOLAS 
BEETS.) (CONCLUDED,) 


VIL. A Pleasure Party—(con- 
tinued)—The boat was made fast, 
and a fresh and lively peasant wo- 
man came forward to welcome us 
and invite us to enter the house. 
But we preferred a little table out- 
side, so as to profit as much as pos- 
sible by the October breeze. Al- 
though in winter, at the skating 
season, everything could be had at 
the farm, there was nething to be 
procured now but milk, which, it 
must be acknowledged, flowed in 
profusion from great goblets. Our 
wine, the ladies decided, must be 
kept to accompany the great hap- 
piness of drifting with the tide: 
Dolphe called for some gin and su- 
gar, and made a deal of fun about 
it—while Peter soaked his hand- 
kerchief in a cup of milk, and ap- 
plied the soothing liquid to his 
blistered hands. 

There was a swing at the other 
end of the house, and Dolphe in- 
vited the ladies to profit by it. 
Christina “had a_ passion for 
swings,” she said; Koosjen went 
with her, and Peter naturally fol- 
lowed. Amelia protested that she 
despised swings, “they always gave 
her a stitch in the side.” I re- 
mained, therefore, at the little table 
to keep her company, which I was 
content to do, for being rather tired 
with my row, I still foresaw that 
there was more of it ahead. 

For a sentimental young lady, 
there was not much to see in this 
spot. The table was of unpainted 
wood, and only three of its legs 
touched the ground, which had 
been rooted up extensively by the 


fowls, and was surrounded on three 
sides by mud banks. We had in view 
a duck pond, stagnant and greenish, 
and near a tumble-down hovel, two 
dogs kept up an incessant fight. 
But what gave the picture an air of 
rustic beauty, were three children ; 
the eldest, a little girl of about five 
or six years of age, held on her lap 
a baby of about as many months; 
while the third, a little boy of four, 
with light hair, was lying flat on 
his back on the ground. This 
group was placed on the edge of 
the pond, and looked alternately at 
us and at the ducks—timidly at us, 
and confidently at the ducks. 

It was these dear children which 
induced Amelia to show off the 
affectionate goodness of her gentle 
nature. She drew off the little 
glove from her little left hand, and 
addressed them in her most engag- 
ing and seductive tone: 

“ Well, dear little ones, you are 
looking at the little ducks.” 

The children looked steadily at 
her, and made no answer. 

“How many are there of those 
pretty little animals?” 

No answer, but a certain expres- 
sion of surprise in the countenance 
of the little girl: in the country, 
they don’t call ducks “ animals. ” 

“Are there a great many gos 
lings ?” 

Silence still. 

“Ts that your little sister?” 

Tomb-like silence. 

Amelia saw that there was noth- 
ing to be gained with these little 
Arcadians, so she shrugged her 
shoulders, and gave it up. 
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“Our sow has got pigs,” said 
the girl, breaking out suddenly of 
her own accord. 

“What does the little lamb 
say?” asked Amelia, turning to 
me. 

“She says something which no 
doubt interests her very much, 
Miss Van Brammen. She relates 
that the female porker, the lady Ba- 
con, as one may say, is a happy 
mother.” 

Amelia blushed as much as she 
could. 

“They are in the boet ,” * said 
the boy, getting up and gathering 
a dandelion, with which he beat 
time on the ground, as he spoke. 
“There are fourteen.” 

I proposed to Amelia to go and 
visit the interesting family, but she 
declined somewhat indignantly. 

The swing fanciers returned, as 
red as peonies. 

“Ouf!” cried Christina, wiping 
her forehead, “it was charming ; 
but Dolphe nearly made us fall, 
we went so high.” 

Peter had not swung; his hands 
would not permit him to hold the 
ropes; Dolphe and Koosjen were 
face to face on the swing, and he 
had had the satisfaction of setting 
them going. 

As soon as the ladies were rested, 
I proposed starting again. Dolphe 
took Peter’s place at the oars, and 
Peter, with his flayed hands, was 
seated at the helm. Christina, 
whom the swing had put in the 
notion, was eager to make the boat 
rock, but Koosjen’s entreaties, and 
Amelia’s nervous little shrieks, 
obliged her to desist. Dolphe was 
a good rower, and gave such vigo- 
rous strokes, that we very soon 
reached the little lake, where we 
were to float, drink, and cut capers. 
Already I had lifted my oars, 
leaving Dolphe to manage his 
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alone; already I had directed Pe- 
ter how to steer us in, when Ame- 
lia’s vague look fell upon some for- 
get-me-nots in bloom, and she 
cried : 

“Oh! my dear Mr. Stastok, if 
you wish to do me a great favour, 
steer towards those vergiss-mein- 
nicht! I adore vergiss-mein-nicht !” 

Her request was granted, and in 
® moment we were near the blue 
flowers. Amelia gathered every 
one, and distributed them to the 
company, so that each person dec- 
orated either his or her button-hole 
or waist ribbon. 

After this, we again prepared to 
enter the lake, but the boat ap- 
peared to be fonder of forget-me- 
nots than even Amelia herself, for 
her attachment went no farther 
than the flowers, but our bark re- 
fused to leave the very soil on 
which they grew—in a word, we 
were aground. 

We tried in vain to push off: 
the boat never stirred. Amelia 
was terribly grieved to be the cause 
of this accident, but Christina, on 
the contrary, thought it horribly 
amusing. We men almost killed 
ourselves with vain efforts of 
strength, and then sat down to rest, 
and then tried again. During one 
of these pauses, Dolphe compared 
us to the Swiss family Robinson. 

“Look here, Koosjen,” he said, 
“if we are doomed to stay here 
eternally, I’ll marry you.” 

On hearing this audacious pro- 
posal, Peter Stastok, Jr., sighed 
like Sampson, seized the boat-hook 
with noble indignation, and rest- 
ing it upon the bank, threw him- 
self with such force and energy 
upon it, that the bark suddenly 
gave way and glided back, while 
the generous hero of this daring 
feat, fell face downward into the 
water. He lay at full length, his 





*Little barn in which are kept the farm tools. 
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boots alone remaining on board. 
The skirts of his coat floated on 
either side, and the worthy young 
student, paddling with both hands 
to find a resting-place at the bottom 
of the water, had great difficulty in 
keeping above the surface his face 
covered with mud, but still majesti- 
cally adorned with his spectacles. 
His hat was dancing along at the 
will of the mocking waves. It was 
terrific ! 

Whoever has partaken with the 
fair sex of the beatitudes of a nau- 
tical excursion, can picture to him- 
self the effect of Peter’s sudden 
submersion, He can hear their 
cries, he can see them all jump up, 
throw themselves into each other’s 
arms, into ours, perhaps, exclaim- 
ing: “Oh, Heaven!” ete., ete. His 
imagination can represent the ef- 
forts they make to produce, if pos- 
sible, still greater danger. Well, 
fancy all this, and you will have an 
idea of our position. 

“Sit down,” shouted Dolphe, 
“you girls, for mercy’s sake, sit 
down!” In an instant, we drove 
our oars as deep as we could, to 
keep the boat from going off. 
“Peter, my friend, you are only 
wet, scramble to the bank, and we 
will take you in.” 

Peter did what he was told, and 
found himself planted on the happy 
home of the forget-me-nots. He 
was soaked to the skin; his hair 
dripping with water, his pale, hag- 
gard face, his hands blackened 
with slime, all gave him so forlorn 
an aspect, that the commiseration 
was universal—even Dolphe was 
moved. 

The drowned man was received 
into the boat, and we determined 
to go back to the farm to dry him. 
Adieu to the delights of drifting 
with the tide; we must enjoy our 
refreshments at the farm, and then 
row back to town as fast as we 
could. Peter’s hat was fished up, 
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and very soon the lively farmer’s 
wife re-welcomed us. 

“She thought,” she said, “ that 
some misfortune would happen to 
the gentleman, for, standing by the 
swing, he had such a look, so sad! 
She said to herself—mind, some- 
thing is ahead for that poor gentle- 
man. But she would put some 
more twigs on the fire to warm 
him, and if the gentleman would 
wear one of her husband’s shirts, 
the gentleman had only to speak,” 
etc., etc. 

We handed over Peter to her 
care, and went outside again. 

All these events had brought us 
to half-past five o'clock, and al- 
though it was not dark, yet the sun 
was down, and we could only enjoy 
a very cool twilight. There arose, 
too, a piercing little wind, and we 
thought it best to re-enter the 
house. We were introduced into 
the finest apartment of the estab- 
lishment, where we saw the state- 
bed and a chess-board; a clock 
was hung up against the wall, and 
four pictures recalled to our mem- 
ories the history of William Tell. 
Likewise, there were suspended lit- 
tle frames containing the number 
of chapters and of verses in the Bi- 
ble, and other things, worthy of 
being known. 

We seated ourselves on some 
cane-bottomed chairs, and began to 
drink hock and eat oranges, as if 
it were a warm evening in July. 

And now the guitar made its ap- 
pearance: the guitar, which in our 
situation, was a precious resource ; 
for if it be true that too much mu- 
sic sometimes spoils an agreeable 
party, it must be acknowledged 
that there is nothing like it, to hel 
on a party which is nearly a fail 
ure. 

Amelia sang several german bal- 
lads, and really sang them ver 
well; but she injured the whole, 
by those little coquettish affecta- 
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tions that are endurable in a pretty 
woman but in Amelia made her 
still uglier, and very ridiculous. 
Assuredly, this rustic roof had 
never listened to the murmur of 
such tender strains as Amelia now 
gave forthher corsage decked 
with forget-me-nots, and the guitar 
with its blue ribbon resting on her 
knee. 

I was thinking how dreadful she 
looked, and she was just finishing 
with great airs and grimaces, a 
melancholy love declaration, re- 
peating twice the last verse, each 
time in a more languishing and 
lower tone— 

Zum kihles grab, * 

Zum kibles grab, 

Zum kihles grab, 
till her voice rose very high on the 
same words : 

Zum kiihles grab! 
when, to interrupt the sentimental 
romance, a fresh, frank, joyous pea- 
sant voice broke in from out-of- 
doors, singing, 

Klompertgen and his wife 

Got up very early, 


To goto the market 
And sell their eggs. 


They were only half-way 
Half-way to the dyke, 

When the eggs all broke 

And the butter fell in the mud. 


She did'nt regret the eggs, 

But she did regret the cloth 

That she took only yesterday 

From Klompertjen’s best breeches. 

“That’s a pretty song!” said 
Dolphe, opening the window and 
addressing the farm girl, who had 
“plunged her purple arms,” as 
Rotgans says, into the smoking 
ean oe and was, in all proba- 
bility, the songstress of Klompert- 
jen. “That's a very pretty song, 
Trinette !” 

“T am not named Trinette!” 
said the girl, looking archly over 
her shoulder. 
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“What is your name, then?” 
asked Dolphe. 

“My mother knows,” she an- 
swered, laughing, and showing the 
whitest teeth, 

“Do you know a great many 
songs like that, my dear?” en- 
quired Dolphe. 

“ Nonsense, said the girl, whose 
mother knew her name, “I hav’nt 
been singing.” 

“That window makes a horrid 
draught!” said Amelia, who was 
not delighted with this dialogue. 

Scarcely was the window closed, 
and Dolphe had re-filled our glass- 
es, when a song still more joyous 
burst from the lips of the saucy 
servant. We all listened. 


Dance, nun, dance! 

And I'll give you a cap; 

No, replied the pretty nun 
I’ve one of my sister's. 

1 won’t dance, I can’t dance, 
In my order, they don’t dance; 
Nuns, monks, monks, nuns, 
Nuns, monks don’t dance 


Dance, nun, dance! 

And I'll give you a house. 

No, replied the pretty nun, 
Thank you, not for me. 

1 won't dance, I can’t dance, 
In my order, they don’t dance; 
Nuns monks, monks, nuns, 
Nuns, monks don’t dance. 


Dance, nun, dance! 

And Ill give you a kiss. 

No, replied the pretty nun, 

I wish none at that price. 

I won’t dance, I can’t dance, 
In my order they don’t dance; 
Nuns, monks, monks, nuns, 
Nuns, monks don’t dance. 


Dance, nun, dance! 

And I'll give you a husband. 
Then, replied the pretty nun 
I'll dance as much as I can! 

I wish to dance, | will dance. 
In my order, they all dance, 

Nuns, monks, monks, nuns, 
Nuns, monks dance well! 


As the song ended, Rodolphus 
skillfully balanced his straw hat on 
the left side of his head, fastened 
it there with a knowing tap, seized 





* In the cold tomb. 
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his pensive sister by her violet 
spencer, lifted her from her chair, 
and whirled her around the room, 
in spite of her indignant efforts to 
escape—singing the chorus: 
Nuns, monks, monks, nuns, 
Nuns, monks dance well. # 


The joyous Christina nudged Koos- 
jen, and both the girls went off in 
a laugh. 

Amelia fell at last into a seat, 
half dead, and, evidently, very an- 
gty; at this moment, the door 
opened, and Dolphe, with the same 
vehement animation, took posses- 
sion of the person of Peter Stastok, 
Jr. who entered, draped in a large 
duffle jacket and _balloon-shaped 
trousers, belonging to Teeuwis, and 
carrying under his arm a bundle of 
his wet clothes, tied up in a hand- 
kerchief. Mr. Van Brammen caught 
Peter’s left hand, passed his own 
right arm around my unhappy 
cousin’s waist, (who vainly resisted) 
and galuped him across the room, 
still singing the verses which ap- 
peared so particularly to please him. 

“Let me go, Van Brammen,” 
cried Peter, and transported with 
rage, he disengaged himself from 
Dolphe with an energy, for which 
the latter was so little prepared, 
that it almost threw him against 
the wall. Without losing his equa- 
nimity, he instantly held out the 
hilt of his sword-caneto Peter, who 
was quite astounded at his own ex- 
ploit, and said: 

“You wish to fight, my jolly 
blade? Certainly. Pull. That’s 
right. To you, the sword, to me, 
the scabbard. . .. Come—en garde, 
droit au fond. If you please !” 

And assuming a fencing attitude, 
he made several fancy thrusts. 

The ladies were quite excited, 
but Christina could not help laugh- 


ing, and Amelia was almost pleased 
at witnessing something so roman- 
tic. 

Meanwhile, Peter, with his steel 
spectacles, his jacket, his baggy 
trousers, and the rapier, which he 
held in a remarkably awkward and 
unaccustomed way, offered a sub- 
ject worthy of Cruikshanks. But 
the scene did not last; Peter threw 
aside the sword disdainfully, 

“TI don’t wish to fight,” he said, 
generously, 

“You are right,” said Dolphe. 

At this solemn moment was 
heard a slight noise, like a bottle 
uncorked, then, another sound pro- 
claimed that a glass was filled. 
Hildebrand presented one to each 
champion, and they drank to the 
conclusion of an honourable war- 
fare. 

It was time to go. We started. 
Christina was determined to row, 
and Amelia wanted to steer. Dolphe 
resumed the oars, and Christina 
took one of mine; this exercise did 
not permit her to wear her cloak, 
she offered it, perhaps. more from 
malice than from charity, to Peter 
—it was a very bright plaid. Pe- 
ter accepted, and, thus accoutred, 
seated himself by Koosjen, 

Amelia looked at the charming 
moon, and the charming stars; 
Dolphe rowed and smoked with all 
his might; Christina and I were in 
a regular flirtation; so that Peter 
found himself almost alone with the 
object of his tenderness. Koosjen 
really seemed very amiable towards 
him. 

Several times she helped him to 
wrap himself better in the cloak, 
and looked at him with sincere com- 
passion. He drew nearer to her, 
his face was radiant, and a few sig- 
nificant words, which reached me, 
seemed to imply that they were en- 





* This popular song is constantly heard in Flanders, and in several parts of 


Germany, with trifling variations. 
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gaged in a tender and touching dis- 
course. He was saying: 

“Doyou rememberstill. .. happy 
days....never be as happy again 
....think always. ...,” and soon. 

This went on till unlucky fate had 
brought Rodolphus Van Brammen 
to his last cigar, and he felt the 
need of some other diversion. 

“Why, look there,” he cried, 
threwing away the stump of this 
last cigar, “look there! I do be- 
lieve that Peter is courting !” 

Peter blushed, and glared fu- 
riously at the speaker, Koosjen 
blushed, too, instantly turned,round, 
and asked Christina if she were not 
tired of rowing. 

It was all over with the happi- 
ness of Peter Stastok, Jr.! and not 
only have I never learned that any 
further relation was established be- 
tween them, but I did hear that last 
autumn, at her’ father’s silver wed- 
ding,* Koosjen Van Naslaan was 
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formally betrothed to a young wine 
merchant of a neighboring city ; 
therefore, I take it for granted, that 
here ended the first and tender love 
of the worthy student of Utrecht, 
and, at the same time, his first 
‘*courting.” 

We soon reached the city, and 
when, the next day, at 11 o’clock, 
I found myself packed in the coach 
which passes through D , on 
its way from E to C , I 
had long taken leave of my uncle 
and aunt Stastok, and of all the 
acquaintances I had made while at 
their house. 

Peter accompanied me to the 
coach office, I bade him ‘farewell, 
and, a few minutes after, while pas- 
sing through the gate of D , I 
bowed from the diligence window 
to Mr. Rodolphus Van Brammen, 
who, hands in pocket, was watching 
an old sergeant drilling a couple of 
trembling recruits. 
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FRAGMENT. 


We might have been! ah! yes! we might have been 
Amongst the crownéd noblemen of Thought, 

Who lift their species with them as they climb 

To deathless empire in the realm of Gods; 

But some dark power—we will not call it Fate— 
We dare not call it Providence—hath seized 

The helm of our strange destinies, and steered 
Right onward to the breakers; all is lost! 

Hope’s syren song of promise faints in sighs, 

And Bliss! (but sue ne’er charmed us, save in days 
Of dim-remembered childhood ;) let it pass! 

Our lot’s the lot of millions: for on life 

A blight is preying, anda mystic wrong 

Hath set our heart strings to the tune of Grief ! 





* Festivals to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of a marriage. 
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DAVID HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


A double interest attaches to the 
life, and writings of Hartley Cole- 
ridge: first, the general interest 
which we feel in a person of un- 
doubted genius ; and secondly, the 
reflected interest which necessarily 
belongs to the eldest born of such 
a man as Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. 

Hartley’s writings are but little 
read in this country, and his Bio- 
graphy is, comparatively, a sealed 
book. We propose in the present 
article to give a sketch of the man, 
and of the author, especially the 
poet. 
There are many points of resem- 
blance between his intellect and 
that of his illustrious father, but 
the absolute identity of moral con- 
stitution is something almost start- 
ling. We remark in both, the 
same morbid shrinking from pain, 
the same lamentable weakness of 
resolution, and in firm will, the 
same desire to drown the voice of 
duty and conscience by plunging 
into excesses, which, in their re- 
sults, seem to have sharpened re- 
morse into the keenest agony! 
The literary career of each of them, 
when compared with the stand- 
ard of their possible performan- 
ces, must be pronounced a failure. 
They have signally illustrated the 
truth that genius, unsupported by a 
great central purpose, is a partially 
impotent power—a blind giant 
striking random blows, and forever 
“stumbling upon dark mountains,” 

Profoundly unhappy were they 
both, for, high aspirations, and a 
clear understanding of the right, 
when united to impotence of re- 
solve, and wavering uncertainty of 
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action, are like demons from the 
bottomless pit; there is neither rest 
nor hope for the poor soul pos- 
sessed by an irrepressible instinct 
urging it to rise,and yet, borne 
down by conflicting purposes, and 
tormented by a coward hesitancy 
of aim. 

Reading the biographies of such 
individuals, one is lost in a maze 
of bewildering doubts, and mel- 
ancholy speculations. Dark pro- 
blems, involving questions of ne- 
cessity, and fate, intrude themselves 
upon the mind. We ask, not ir- 
reverently, but with a sad won- 
der, “Oh! Lord! hast thou made 
these men in vain? They who 
should have been our teachers and 
become examples, not of upright- 
ness, and wisdom, but of the pos- 
sible depth of human degrada- 
tion!” Surely these things are 
mysteries, the deep problems of 
God, which baffle the subtle rea- 
son, and alas! confound some- 
times the faith that is above rea- 
son. 


Davin Hartiey CoLeripGe was 
born at Clevedon, near Bristol, on 
the 19th September, 1776. His 
father was absent at the time of 
his*birth, but has recorded his feel- 
ing when the intelligence reached 
him, in the following characteristic 
sonnet : 


“Oft o’er my brain does that strange 
fancy roll 

Which makes the present (white the 
flash doth last) 

Seem a mere semblance of some un- 
known past 

Mixed with such feelings as perplex the 


soul, 
Self-questioned in her sleep; and some 
have said 
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We lived ’ere yet this robe of flesh we 
wore. 
Oh! my sweet baby! when I reach my 


oor, 

If heavy looks should tell me thou art 
dead, 

(As sometimes thro’ exeess of hope I 


fear) 

I think that I should struggle to be- 
lieve 

Thou wert a spirit to this nether sphere 

Sentenced for some more venial crime 
to grieve ; 

Did’st scream, then spring to meet Hea- 
ven’s quick reprieve 

While we wept idly o’er thy little bier!” 


Coleridge loved his first born 
with a profound and abiding affec- 
tion. The love was returned in 
kind. We are told that to the 
latest hour of his life, Hartley, “in 
the presence of his father’s memo- 
ry, which was seldom long absent 
from him, felt as a child, even when 
reviewing the writings and opin- 
ions of his departed sire, with the 
boldest independence of thought.” 
His physical appearance was singu- 
lar, and no doubt exerted a baneful 
influence upon his character. Of 
short, almost dwarfish stature, a 
deformity, attributed by some, to 
his premature birth—for he was 
an eight month’s child—with long 
black elf-locks hanging about his 
shoulders; quick, restless eyes, and 
an old-time formality of speech 
and manner, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that he should have 
shrunk from mixed society, and 

referred “ meeting a lion to a lady 
in his path.” The first few years of 
Hartley’s existence were tranquil 
and happy. They were chiefly 
spent in the beautiful lake-country, 
open to the influences of nature, 
which, asin the case of all true po- 
ets, early awakened in the boy’s 
heart a sentiment of awe and love. 
Coleridge, in his fine poem, “ Frost 
at Midnight,” thus refers to the 
circumstances of his own childhood, 
and expresses a resolution as to the 
locality, and surroundings of his 
son’s early culture : 
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—“ For I was reared 
oe great city, pent ’mid cloisters 
im, 
And saw nought lovely but the sky and 
stars ; 
But thou my babe shalt wander like 
a breeze 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the 
crags 
Of ancient mountains, and beneath the 
clouds, 
Which image in their bulk both lakes 
and shores 
And mountain crags: so shalt thou see 
and hear 
The — shapes and sounds intelli- 
ble 


gi 
Of that eternal language, which thy 
God 


Utters, who from eternity doth teach 

Himself in all, and all things in Him- 
self. 

Great universal teacher! 
mould 

Thy spirit, and, by giving, make it ask.” 


The traces of his early, healthful 
associations are to be found through- 
out Hartley’s poetry, strangely 
mingled with the sad inspirations 
of his later, and darker years. 

In the autumn of the year 1800, 
the elder Coleridge removed with 
his family to Keswick, where he 
resided for some time in the same 
house with a Mr. Jackson, whose 
name is often mentioned with 
honor by Southey in his correspon- 
dence. This gentleman, though 
self-educated, was a person of con- 
siderable taste, and some learning. 
He possessed the best library in 
the neighborhood, and was even 
fonder of children than of books. 
He conceived a sincere affection for 
the young Hartley which wasshared 
by his housekeeper—Mrs. Wilson— 
an elderly lady of the most esti- 
mable character and the kindest 
temper. This worthy couple took 
the boy under their especial pro- 
tection, and, even after his pa- 
rents had removed their household 
gods elsewhere, they retained Hart- 
ley under their roof during the 
whole of his earlier boyhood. Un- 
luckily, he was greatly indulged 
by them, the result of which was 


He shall 
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to strengthen the peculiarities of 
his nature, and particularly that 
hatred of control, from which he 
afterwards suffered so deeply. 

Very early in life, Hartley ex- 
hibited the germs of unusual men- 
tal endowments. We find in the 
elaborate Memoir of him by his 
brother Derwent, (from which the 
materials for this brief sketch are 
derived,) an extract from the diary 
of Mr. Henry Robinson, which 
pee not only the precociousness, 

ut the decided originality of his 
intellect. 

8th Aug. 1811. 

“Afterwards stepped in to Chas. 
Lamb’s. Coleridge there. A short 
but interesting conversation on 
German metaphysics. C. related 
some curious anecdotes of his son, 
Hartley, whom he represented to 
be a most remarkable child—-a 
deep thinker in his infancy. 

He tormented himself in his at- 
tempts to solve the problems, that 
would equally torment the full 
grown man, if the world and its 
cares and pleasures did not distract 
his attention. 

Hartley, when about five years old, 
was asked a question about himself 
being called Hartley. “ Which 
Hartley?” asked the boy; “Why, 
is there more than one Hartley?” 
“ Yes!” he replied, “there’s picture 
Hartley, (Hazlitt had painted a 

ortrait of him,) and Shadow Hart- 
ey, and Echo Hartley, and there’s 
Catch-me-fast Hartley,” at the 
same time seizing his own arm 
with the other hand eagerly—an 
action which shows that his mind 
must have been drawn to reflect on 
what Kant calls the great and in- 
explicable mystery, viz: that man 
should be both his own subject and, 
object, and that these two should 
be one. 

This disposition to look upon 
things and persons in a purely 
metaphysical light, did not, how- 
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ever, develop itself, or become in 
after life a leading characteristic of 
his modes of thoughts. But as 
the metaphysical faculty declined, 
the powers of the fancy grew 
brighter and more conspicuous. 
He seems to have had a marvel- 
lously quick inventive faculty, as 
well as a talent for speculative de- 
tail, the most complex and inge- 
nious. These powers are well, but 
singularly illustrated by one of his 
favorite childish imaginations, a de- 
lusion, or illusion, rather, which 
possessed for him all the stability 
of a material fact. It appeared to 
him that he foresaw a period when, 
in a field near his residence, a 
small cataract would burst forth, to 
which he would feel impelled to 
give the name of Jug-Force. The 
banks of the stream became popu- 
lous—a mighty empire! and the 
stream itself spread, and spread 
until it overflowed the spot in 
which it was originally generated, 
and Jug-forcea, under the more eu- 
phonious title of Ejuxria, became 
an island continent—a new Austra- 
lia, or, — we should say—a 
great Utopian colony, embosomed 
amidst the waves of a far distant, 
and unknown sea. The Ejuxrian 
world presented an analogon to the 
world of fact, and the young crea- 
tor of it, went on for years peo- 
pling it with nations, and evolving 
a wonderful drama of thoughts and 
action, of inward philosophies, and 
outward facts, theory and practice, 
ideas involving interests elaborated 
in the closet, and the destiny of 
states and thrones determined upon 
fields of stricken battle. 

Often Hartley would say to his 
brother in the tone we may sup- 
pose of a thoughtful chief minister, 
“ Derwent, I have had letters, and 
papers from Ejuxria!” whereupon the 
budget was opened, and his hearer 
favored with the latest news from 
the capital of the ideal principality. 
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The same strong instinctive love 
for provesses of idealization, and 
mental construction, distinguished 
him when some years later, he at- 
tended a school at Ambleside. 
Here he extorted the praise, and 
won the fervent admiration of his 
associates by telling them night 
after night weird and _ startling 
tales, as they lay in their beds in 
the public dormitory. One of 
these stories is worthy of special 
mention as a romance of such 
huge proportions, that it far ex- 
ceeded in length the compositions 
of Calprenede, Scudery, or even 
the voluminous author of “Sir 
Charles Grandison!” It contained 
an enormous variety of dramatis 
ersone, and the plot was equally 
Ingenious, and complicated. The 
incidents were improvised by the 
author as he proceeded, and one of 
his hearers declared that “he spoke 
without hesitation, in a language 
as vivid as it was flowing.” The 
moral of the story was less origi- 
nal than the plot or the details, for, 
it “turned upon the injustice of 
society, and the insufficiency of 
conventional morals to determine 
the right or wrong of particular 
actions.” 

As regards the text-books of the 
school, it happened with Hartley 
as it has often happened with so 
many other youths of more than 
ordinary powers, that the beaten 
routine of learning was distasteful 
to him; it was, therefore, unwil- 
lingly, and somewhat indolently 
followed. Still he did not neglect 
his studies, and the position he 
held in his class, seems to have 
been always respectable. 

Among the advantages of his 
school-days, the opportunity he en- 
joyed of constant intercourse with 
Wordsworth, must be reckoned as 
the most important and memorable. 
At this early period he became ac- 
quainted also with Professor Wil- 
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son, then living upon the banks of 
Windermere; with Mr. John Har- 
den, of New Brathay; dnd, lastly, 
with his father’s dear friend, and 
the friend of many of the first lite- 
rary men of the time, the unfortu- 
nate, but subtly-intellectual, Charles 
Lloyd. It was rather by intercourse 
with this gifted circle; by an exten- 
sive, though desultory system of 
reading; by familiar intercourse 
with the common people, the far- 
mers and country laborers of every 
degree, and by solitary wanderings 
in the forest, or beside stream, and 
lake, and rivu'et, than by an atten- 
tion to the ordinary curriculum of 
the school, that he educated at the 
same time, and through the same 
genial influences of nature, both his 
intellect and his heart. But it must 
not be supposed that the boyhood 
of Hartley Coleridge passed, with- 
out an exhibition to the eye, sharp- 
ened by love for observation, of that 
moral infirmity which bore such 
bitter fruits in his prematurely 
blighted manhood. “A certain 
weakness of will,” says his biogra- 
pher, “the specific evil of his life, 
had already shown itself. His sen- 
sibility was intense, and he had not 
wherewithal to control it. He could 
not open a letter without trembling. 
He shrank from mental pain; he 
was, beyond measure, impatient of 
constraint. He was liable to par- 
oxysms of rage; often the disguise 
of pity, self-accusation, or other pain- 
ful emotion—anger it could hardly 
be called—during which he bit his 
arm or his finger violently. He 
yielded, as it were, unconsciously to 
slight temptations, slight in them- 
selves, and slight to him, as if 
swayed by a mechanical impulse 
apart from his own volition. It 
looked like an organic defect, a con- 
genital imperfection.” But we must 
hasten on in our record. Hartley 
left school in 1814; but it was not 
until the year previous to the do- 
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mestication of his father with the 
Gillmans, at Highgate, that he en- 
tered Oxford as a post-master of 
Merton’s College. His earlier terms 
at the University were, as it appears, 
industriously and happily spent. 
He passed his first vacation with 
the elder Coleridge, at Calne, in 
Wiltshire. “It was the happiest 
period of my life,” he tells us, “next 
to my two visits to Nether Hall, 
my sojourning at Ellery, and my 
lake excursions with poor Burton, 
and a few weeks of dear delusion at 
the close of 1822.” 

Upon his return to the Univer- 
sity, Hartley continued to devote 
himself to his studies, and thus a 
year or so elapsed, during which 
he steadily progressed in scholar- 
ship and reputation. At length, 
having successfully gone through 
the examination for his degree in 
the Michaelmas term of the year 
18—, he was appointed to the sec- 
ond class in literis humanioribus. 
Not long afterwards, he stood for a 
fellowship at Oriel, which he ob- 
tained with the highest distinction. 
His friends rejoiced. “He is now 
in his proper place,” they said ; 
“unfit for the common walks of 

rofessional life, his present position 
Is calculated to develop and foster 
his peculiar talents. A_ brilliant 
and honourable future is in store 
forhim!” Alas! short-sighted and 
fallible are we at best; but never 
more short-sighted, more fallible, 
than when (upon apparently the 
strongest foundation) we build up 
our glad hopes, our confident ex- 
pectations of some future good, 
some excellence which time is to 
reveal tous matured. In the case 
of Hartley Coleridge a mournful 
reverse was at hand; a reverse 
which, in its results, may be justly 
said to have disastrously affected his 
whole after career. At the close of 
his probationary year, he was judged 
to have forfeited his scholarship, “on 
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the ground mainly of intemperance.” 
Perhaps, the sentence was a harsh 
one; but,certain it is, that no effort 
availed to have the decision re- 
versed, Thereupon, Hartley fell 
into a passionate despondency. The 
springs of action were thoroughly 
enfeebled, and he sought relief in 
those stimulants which, so far from 
expelling the one devil they are 
employed to exorcise, always bring 
with them seven devils worse than 
the first. He endeavored to make 
some headway by taking pupils. 
But inexperience and an unfortu- 
nate temperament united to defeat 
his plans. He had, among other 
imperfections, no capacity for disci- 
pline. Instead, therefore, of gov- 
erning his scholars, his scholars 
governed him. 

On several occasions, subsequent 
to what may be called his Oxford 
tragedy, Hartley seems temporarily 
to have recovered heart and hope. 
He went to London, trusting to win 
bread first and fame afterwards by 
his pen. But, one by one, the 
brightness of these expectations fa- 
ded. Ofcourse, the cause of failure 
lay not in the want of talent, but 
the lack of a high and well regula- 
ted moral force. Everywhere, and 
at.all times, the original curse, the 
“congenital imperfection” of which 
we have spoken, rooted, as it was 
among the first principles of his 
life and character, abided with him, 
producing consequences too lament- 
able and disheartening to be pre- 
sented in detail. He remained in 
London for two years, contributing 
at intervals, brief poems to the me- 
tropolitan magazines. Among these 
were some of the best of his son- 
nets, and the fragment called “Pro- 
metheus,” which his father, we are 
informed, “regarded with much in- 
terest.” This is, perhaps, the proper 
place to speak of Hartley’s ability 
asa poet. Excepting his sonnets, 
which have a deeper meaning, and 
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impress us as being eminently ar- 
tistic and imaginative, most of his 
poetical compositions are occasional 
and fugitive. Too many of them 
bear the fatal mark of improvisa- 
tion; or, at least, of a carelessness 
of construction no less than of idea, 
which really amounts to improvisa- 
tion. We think, too, that they 
lack a “body of thought,” that cen- 
tral unity and vigor, which, to a 
greater or less degree, may be found 
in every poem (however brief !) that 
carries within itself the seeds of a 
permanent value and beauty. Ex- 
pressions of the fancy, or emotions 
of the hour, they are almost always 
graceful and musical; and, some- 
times, when the profounder feelings 
are touched, the grace deepens into 
pathos, and the music flows like the 
far under-voice of the current in a 
river of mighty tides. The verses 
which follow may imperfectly illus- 
trate what we mean. They are not 
the best that might be selected for 
the purpose, but they happen to be 
the only verses of the kind by the 
author, which occur to us at this 
moment: 


SENSE IF YOU CAN FIND IT. 


I 


Like one pale, flitting, lonely gleam 

Of sunshine on a winter’s day, 
There came a thought upon my dream, 
1 know not whence, but fondly deem 

It came from far away. 


Il. 


Those sweet, sweet snatches of delight, 
That visit our bedarkened clay, 

Like passage birds with hasty flight: 

It cannot be they perish quite, 
Although they pass away! 


Il. 
They come and go, and come again; 
They’re ours, whatevertime they stay; 
Think not, my heart, they come in vain, 
If one brief while they soothe the pain 
Before they pass away: 


Iv. 
But whither go they? Noone knows 

Their home—but yet they seem to say, 
That far beyond this gulf of woes 
There is a region of repose 

For them that pass away. 
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In a different vein, and as illustra- 
ting the exquisite, simple grace of 
which his muse is capable, we will 
quote the following: 


SONG. 


I. 
She is not fair to outward view 
As many maidens be, 
Her loveliness I never knew 
Until—she smiled on me; 
Oh! then I saw, her eye was bright, 
A well of love—a spring of light. 
II. 


But now her looks are coy and cold, 
To mine they ne’er reply, 
And yet I cease not to behold 
The love-light in her eye ; 
Her very frowns are fairer far 
Than smiles of other maidens are. 


We have said that Hartley’s po- 
ems were occasional. He was not 
gifted with the resolution, the con- 
sistent earnestness, or the wide 
grasp of thought and invention, 
which are the essential endowments 
of the epic, or dramatic poets. He 
lacked a great central purpose in 
art, precisely as he lacked a great 
central purpose in life. When the 
inspiration seized him, he dashed 
off his verses with astonishing fa- 
cility, and so ready and sympathet- 
ic was his fancy, that the pieces 
thus produced were often very per- 
fect of their kind. It is not in the 
form which embodies the thought, 
but in the thought itself, that the 
evidence of what we have called 
“improvisation” exists. Somethin 
in the main conception er 5 
imperfect, fragmentary, convinces 
the reader that the poet has but 
glanced at his subject, embracing, 
with marvellously quick eyes, the 
general outline, and faithfully re- 
producing it, but failing to pene- 
trate the heart of the theme, and, 
therefore, failing to give us the 
life-blood of it. The influence of 
Wordsworth is clearly perceived in 
all of his purely emotional poems, 

The diction of these is simple, 
pure, appropriate, and a certain 
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aceful spontaneousness proves, 
that “they have sprung naturally 
from the soil, like flowers which 
grow by their own sweet will, but 
are, in reality, controlled by the law 
of their being.” 

Hartley’s most elaborate metri- 
cal performance, is a tale in blank- 
verse, entitled “Leonard and Su- 
san.” It is admirably told, is 
quite interesting, as a whole, and 
contains passages of vigorous de- 
scription, which are tinged with a 
dramatic fervor. But there can be 
little doubt that his genius is more 
fully displayed in his Sonnets! 
Upon these, if upon anything, his 
reputation, as a poet, must rest. 
They are subtle, thoughtful, artis- 
tic compositions—gravely imagi- 
native, and with a cast, now and 
then, of that metaphysical percep- 
tion, which distinguished the au- 
thor’s childhood. They are subjec- 
tive in spirit, and some of the best 
of them are embodied in that pe- 
culiarly quaint diction which re- 
minds us of the sonnets of Sidney 
and Shakspeare. Our decided opin- 
ion is, that Hartley excelled all of 
his contemporaries in this form of 
versification, excepting, of course, 
his friend and poetical master— 
Wordsworth. Hartley’s Sonnets, 
compared with those of Bowles, 
(which so fascinated Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge in his youth,) display 
@ superiority in every element of 
genius, and every principle of ar- 
tistical construction. We ask the 
reader’s attention to a few of the 
ablest of them : 


SONNET. 
I. 


“The man whose lady-love is virgin 
Truth, 

Must woo a lady that is hard to win; 

She smiles not on the wild and wordy 


din 
Of all-confiding, all-protesting youth ; 
The sceptic’s apathy, the garb uncouth 
And cynic sneer of o’er-experienced 
sin, 
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The gue writhing in its worn-out 
skin, 

Craving again to flesh its sated tooth, 

She quite abhors. She is not fond nor 
coy— 

Self-seeking love, and self-appraising 
scorn, 

She knows not. 
sworn 

Her worldly dower of wealth, and pride 
and joy— 

Her very beauty none but they discover 

Who _ herself, and not her beauty, love 

r ! ” 


She hath utterly for- 


Il. 


“Ts love a feeling, ora fancy? No! 

It is immortal as immaculate Truth : 

*Tis not a blossom, shed as soon as 
youth 

Drops from the stem of life—for it will 
grow 

In barren regions, where no waters 
flow, 

Nor ray of promise cheats the pensive 


gloom ; 
A darkling fire, faint hovering o’er a 


tomb, 

That but itself and darkness nought doth 
shew 

Is! my love’s being—yet, it cannot die, 

Nor will it change—though all be 
changed beside ; 

Though fairest beauty be no longer fair, 

Though vows be false, and faith itself 
deny, 

Though sharp enjoyment be a suicide, 

And hope a spectre in a ruin bare!” 


1. 

‘“‘ Whither is gone the wisdom, and the 
power 

That ancient sages scattered with the 
notes 

Of thought-suggesting lyres. 
sic floats 

In the void air; e’en at this breathing 
hour 

In every cell, and every blooming 
bower 

The —e of old lays is hovering 
still: 

But the strong soul, the self-constrain- 
ing will, 

The rugged root that bare the winsome 
flower 

Is weak and withered. Were we like 
the Fays 

That sweetly nestle in the fox-glove 
bells, 

Or lurk and murmur in the rose-lipped 
shells 

Which Neptune to the earth for quit- 
rent pays, 

Then might our pretty modern Philo- 
mels 

Sustain our spirits with their rounde- 
lays!” 


The mu- 
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Iv. 


‘What was’t awakened first the un- 
tried ear 

Of that sole man who was all human- 
kind ? 

Was it the gladsome welcome of the wind 

Sirring the leaves that never yet were 
sere? 

The four mellifluous streams which 
flowed so near, 

Their lulling murmurs all in one com- 
bined ? 

The note of bird unnamed? The startled 
hind 

Bursting the brake, in wonder, not in 
fear 

Of her new lord? 
ground 

Send forth mysterious melody to greet 

The gracious pressure of immaculate 
feet ? 

Did viewless seraphs rustle all around, 

Making sweet music out of air as 
sweet ? 

Or, his own voice awake him with its 
sound ? 


Or did the holy 


Vv. 
NOVEMBER. 


The mellow year is hasting to its close ; 
The little birds have almost sung their 


ast, 

Their small notes twitter in the dreary 
blast— 

That shrill-piped harbinger of early 
snows: 

The patient beauty of the scentless rose 

Oft with the morn’s hoar crystal quaint- 
ly glass’d, 

Hangs a pale mourner for the summer 


past, 

And makes a little summer where it 
grows: 

In the chill sunbeam of the faint brief 


day 

The dusky waters shudder as they 
shine, 

The russet leaves obstruct the strag- 


gling way 

Of cozy brooks, which no deep banks 
define, 

And the gaunt woods in ragged scant 


array 
Wrap their old limbs with sombre ivy 
twine!” 


These sonnets it will be per- 
ceived, have no connection, either 
of thought or topic, with each 
other. We have selected them, 
because they express a variety of 
moods, and because, moreover, they 
seem to us instinct with an imagi- 
nation remarkably compounded of 
delicacy and vigour. 
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Let us return to Hartley’s Biogra- 

pry: It soon became evident that 
is continued residence in London 

was not desirable. He was ‘per- 
suaded to go to Ambleside, where 
he again attempted to open a 
school. The plan failed. His reso- 
lutions were excellent, but, for the 
reasons already given, he was un- 
able to carry them out with even 
tolerable success, Subsequently, 
he removed into lodgings, taking 
alimited number of pupils on his 
own account; and afterwards in 
connection with a Mr. Suart, who, 
upon the strength of his aid, took 
larger premises, with a view to 
boarders. The step proved finall 
injurious to both parties, at weer | 
for a time, all appeared to go well. 
Hartley, about this period, contem- 
plated the assumption of holy or- 
ders—a design, which presently he 
repented of, as a vain and even 
wicked delusion. “Every man,” 
he says, in one of his numerous 
memoranda, “who enters the min- 
istry without a call, becomes a 
worse man than he would have 
been, had he remained a layman. 
Thank God! JZ have not that sin 
to answer for; and yet how near 
was I once leaping over the pales!” 

Even as a private tutor, Hartley 
does not appear to have accom- 
plished much. One by one his 
scholars left him. As hope de- 
clined, his habits became less regu- 
lar. 

The letters, which he wrote 
occasionally to his mother, and 
friends, (excepting certain epistles 
of his father to Cottle and others,) 
are the most melancholy letters 
we ever read. It is not necessary 
to quote from them! Upon the 
failure of his school, he removed 
from Ambleside to Grasmere, tak- 
ing up his abode at first in the rus- 
tic inn, and afterwards with an 
elderly woman, named Fleming, by 
whom he was regarded with moth- 
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erly affection. Indeed, Hartley 
Coleridge, go where he would, won 
all hearts, by his warm and simple 
manners, his unostentatious style 
of living, his frank courtesy, as 
genial and sincere to the peasant, 
as to his intellectual and social 
equals—and by his sympathy with 
all sorrow, whether the grief were 
the penalty of sin, or the inscruta- 
ble dispensation of the God “ whose 
footsteps are not seen!” From the 
the year 1826 to 1831, Hartley 
wrote for Blackwood’s Magazine, 
to which Prof. Wilson had intro- 
duced him. His contributions were, 
chiefly, essayical. They are vivid, 
spirited, humorous, and not unfre- 
quently, acute and suggestive. 

The essay on Hamlet attracted 
great attention, and certain of the 
writer’s enthusiastic admirers have 
gone so far as to compare it to 
Goethe’s celebrated critique in 
Wilhelm Meister. 

Hartley had now acquired con- 
siderable literary reputation ; suffi- 
cient, at all events, to induce a 
young publisher at Leeds, (Mr. F. 
E. Bingley,) to engage him to fur- 
nish matter for a biographical work 
on the Worthies of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire; together with a num- 
ber of poems, sufficient for two 
small volumes. 

Hartley repaired to Leeds, where 
he was kindly domesticated in Mr. 
Bingley’s family. The publication 
of the “ Worthies” proceeded as 
far as the third number, forming a 
large octavo volume of 632 pages, 
during the year 1832 and in the 
following year, a volume of poems 
was published, when, unfortunate- 
ly, Mr. Bingley became bankrupt, 
and Hartley had no choice, but to 
return to Grasmere. 

The “ Worthies” consists of thir- 
teen lives, “drawn up, for the most 
part, from obvious materials skil- 
fully put together, with more pre- 
tension to original thought and 
lively illustration than to inde- 
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pendent research. But they are 
more than what they profess 
to be; they run over with acute 
observations, and ingenious specu- 
lations on all sorts of subjects, ex- 
pressed in an easy vivacious dic- 
tion, and supported by a large 
amount of miscellaneous informa- 
tion.” 

In the autumn of 1834, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge died. Hartley’s 
letters on the occasion to his moth- 
er, and brother, Derwent, are char- 
acteristic of his better-self, He says 
in one of them, “I do not feel fath- 
erless. | often find my mind dispu- 
ting with itself. “What would my 
father think of this; and when the 
recollection awakes that I have no 
father, it seems more like a possible 
evil than an actual bereavement.” 
But when his loss began to be tully 
realized, a keen regret took posses- 
sion of his mind that he “had not 
been by, to pray with his beloved 
sire, when he uttered his last prayer, 
and to partake with him of the 
blessed sacrament.” Then bitter 
feelings of self-reproach were en- 
gendered, followed by “a passionate 
desire to find himself in the image 
of the good and holy, to the knowl- 
edge of whom he had been guided 
by his earthly parent, now depart- 
ed.” 


Nevertheless, the evil spell which 
had hitherto rested on his charac- 
ter and his fortunes was not broken. 
The tyranny of evil habits yields not 
to gushing force of mere sensibility. 
And yet, in the life of Hartley Cole- 
ridge the struggle was perpetually 
and desperately renewed. “As the 
sun of his existence went down,” 
his brother beautifully tells us, “he 
looked forward to a gradual resto- 
ration and final reconcilement in 
death!” A period of comparative 
ease and happiness awaited him in 
1837, when (with no sense of per- 
sonal responsibility) he assisted his 
friend, the Rev. Isaac Green, in his 
school at Sedberg. In ’38 Hartley 
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took the place of the head master, 
from March to the midsummer va- 
cation. Here he found a school 
already organized, and intelligent 
young men eager for his instruc- 
tions. His lessons were now in the 
higher classics, and the unanimous 
testimony of his scholars is, that his 
mode of teaching was eminently 
impressive and interesting. About 
this time, his hostess, Mrs. Fleming, 
dying, her house was taken by a 
young farmer and his wife, with 
whom, first at Grasmere, and sub- 
sequently at the Nab Cottage, on 
the banks of Rydal water, he spent 
the remainder of his days. 

This cottage home, a simple, rus- 
tic dwelling, very low, and dark- 
ened by thick masses of ivy, was 
at the base of Rydal Mount, so that 
Hartley “lived,as it were, under the 
shadow, and at the foot of that great 
poet, his father’s friend—so pro- 
nounced in words of immortal fame 
—with whom his own infancy and 
boyhood had been so closely and 
affectionately knit.” Twelve years, 
tranquil to outward seeming, but, 
doubtless, haunted by many a dark 
remembrance and unavailing regret, 
brought Hartley to the verge of old 
age. In personal appearance he 
was already an old man. His 
ro silvered hair, weather- 

aten complexion, and uncertain 
gait, united to his exceedingly 

warfish stature, caused him, in fact, 
to look twenty years older than he 
actually was. But his mind con- 
tinued bright and unblemished, his 
manners most engaging to the last. 
Indeed, his latter years displayed, 
upon the whole, an increase of in- 
tellectual activity. He executed, 
very ably, a commission given him 
by Mr. Moxon, in 1839, to prepare 
an introduction to the works of 
Massinger and Ford. Hartley’s 
original design was to have written 
not only a biographical account of 
these dramatists, but also a critique 
vrav their genius, The former 
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only was completed; but, certainly, 
few biographies with which we are 
acquainted surpass the life of Mas- 
singer in brilliancy of composition, 
elaborateness of detail, and general 
finish and elegance. Supported and 
beguiled by these literary labours, 
the mind of Hartley grew more 
cheerful; his nfemoranda, at least, 
are less desponding. The close of 
his weary day, if not brighter than 
its opening hours, was far more se- 
rene. He felt that his mortal life 
had been a failure, that he had 
blundered and been entrapped into 
an hundred pitfalls of sin and error ; 
but still he felt that this miserable 
mortal life is not aut of existence 
which God has granted to the soul. 
In his last “ton, clearly reviewed 
the past, his reason retained its sa- 
gacity, his tongue scarcely less than 
its wonted eloquence. 

“Of his solemn, dying confes- 
sion,” says Derwent, “I can only 
declare, that it justified the most fa- 
vorable construction that could be 
put upon the past, the most conso- 
latory hope which could be formed 
for the future !” 

On the 26th of December, 1848, 
his last illness had come upon him; 
on Saturday, the 6th of January, 
1849, he was taken to his rest! 
His rest! O! ye perturbed and 
sorrowful spirits, struggling like 
poor Hartley Coleridge from year 
to year, with temptations which 
master you, and a remorse which 
is the rack of an inquisitorial con- 
science, think that there remaineth 
a rest for you when the time is ripe; 
for'are not ye also “the people of 
God?” Temptations may overcome 
the feeble will; and yet there may 
be something in the man’s nature 
which keeps the soul undefiled ; 
something which, in Wordsworth’s 
beautiful lines 


“Preserve for him, by individual right, 
A young lamb’s heart among the full 
grown flocks.” 
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THE CASSIQUE OF KIAWAH.* 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


“T dreamt my lady caine and found me dead! 
(Strange dream! that gives a dead man leave to think,) 
And breathed such life, with kisses, on my lips, 


That [ revived!....... Se 


Ah me! how sweet is love itself possessed, 
When but Love’s shadows are so rich in joy!’—Romeo and Juliet. 





“Why look you so upon me? 


I am but sorry; not afraid.”— Winter's Tale. 


This life, with all its ridiculous 
contrasts! Farce and tragedy; 
melodrame and pantomime; Mel- 
pomene and Punchinello! 

Here, in one dwelling, you see 
the chamber of death—the pall and 
thebier. Before the entrance stands 
the hearse, that melancholy coach 
of state. From the chamber ascends 
the wail of one who will not be 
comforted. Rachel weeping for 
her first born ; David, in the mixed 
agonies of remorse and wo, lament- 
ing the son torn from him as the 
a ea of hiscrime. The cloud, 

lack with penal thunders, hangs 

over the dwelling; and from the 
midst of it issues a mighty hand, 
shaking out fiery bolts ! 

Next door, they have a dinner 
and a guest to-day, and all the 
young ladies are agog with expec- 
tation. The coming visitor is a 
millionaire; and each one studies, 
in the pages of the siren, how best 
to fascinate and fix! 

Or, there is a ball to-night, and 
the fiddles are already in requisi- 
tion ; or, Darby and Joan, no longer 
placid, are at odds touching the 


roast; or, the alderman dreams, 
after a monstrous surfeit, that he is 
engaged in the labours of Sisyphus. 
What you will—the contrast is suf- 
ficiently ludicrous. 

These atrocious truisms! we can 
not escape them, though we try. 

Now, while the amiable Mrs. 
Perkins Anderson, and the lovely 
simpleton, Spanish wife, and the 
Honourable Keppel Craven, are 
each eager in the chase of their sev- 
eral butterflies, rollicking at “High 
Jinks” in the parlor, you see the 
cassique of Accabee, with heavy 
head resting on his palms; heavier 
heart, with nothing upon which to 
rest; moody with a grief for which 
there is no comforter; his whole 
life and hope resolved into a settled 
compact with wo and desolation ; 
disappointment that dries up the 
sources of hope; defeat that hangs 
like a millstone around the neck of 
the spent swimmer! 

He strikes out wildly, like the 
blind wrestler, in the air; and the 
blows, though they fall upon va- 
cancy, exhaust his vigor. He works, 
madly enough, when thought be- 





* By the kind permission of the publishers, we are enabled to present to our 
readers an entire Chapter from the “ Cassique of Kiawah.” a novel to be pub- 
lished in the spring of this year, by J. S. Redfield, N.Y. The scene of the story 
is laid in Carolina, about the year 1684, the infant time of the colony; the Cassique 
is an Englishman, who has taken his title, together with his domains, from the 
Indians. The chapter now presented, is complete in itself, and will be found 


deeply interesting. 
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comes too terrible for endurance. 
But the spectre clings to his side 
like ashadow. He builds; would 
improve; has tastes that still plead 
for gratification; energies that will 
not suffer themselves to be denied : 
but these no longer minister to his 
satisfaction; no longer offer refuge 
to thought; no longer re-supply the 
fountains of pride, and hope, and 
pleasure, to his soul. 

It is amazing to see how he works, 
physically as well as with thought; 
amazing to see what his own head 
and hands have done, in very few 
days, in that new baronial domain 
which he has planted for other gen- 
erations in the wilderness. His 
workmen, used to labour, are con- 
founded. He keeps their muscles 
on the stretch, but with no such 
tension as his own must endure. 
And they know nothing of that 
agony of brain and soul which is 
goading his limbs to their incessant 
exercise. He does not groan or 
murmur—declares no suffering in 
speech! He is not only building 
houses, and laying off routes and 
fences—doing after a merely neces- 
sary plan and fashion—he does 
more: he plans terraces of beauty; 
is opening artificial fish-ponds; he 
will have Art confront Nature in 
her own empire, and challenge the 
supremacy. There are gardeners 
from Holland—which, about that 
time, was furnishing the general 
models for landscape gardening for 
Europe—but he, too, will design, at 
least, to such a degree as to modify 
the formalities of the Dutch taste, 
and, in bringing Nature to a better 
knowledge of art, not suffering the 
latter to subvert any of those charms 
of the former which we should only 
injure in the effort to improve. 

And in all these labours, though 
in everything he exhibits marked 
intelligence and taste, he performs 
mechanically. His heart is no lon- 
ger in his work. His eyes wander 
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from it—wander off perpetually in 
contemplation of that gloomy thun- 
der-cloud that overhangs his house 
and heart. He is looking momently 
to see it part—to see the hand of 
Judgment shaking free the bolt 
which is to strike down work and 
workman in one common ruin ! 

Ah! this is very terrible—this 
picture of the strong man using his 
strength after a wonted habit, but 
with no longer love for his work; 
still fighting bravely with the ad- 
verse hosts of Fate, though he well 
knows that he fights under a doom 
—that, however long delayed, the 
bolt must fall, and the ruin be com- 

lete ! 

It is already complete. He has 
lost all—all that he holds precious. 
He can lose no more. His grand 
hope of heart and life has proved a 
grand defeat ; and the defeat is irre- 
parable! 

What remains? The battle is 
over—so he, himself, thinks: but it 
is for him now to bury his dead ; to 
cleanse the field of its bloody troph- 
ies; to hide the horrid proofs from 
sight; and, this done—whither for 
him? Whither shall he fly? Why 
fly? He can not escape his own 
memories—his own consciousness 
of what has been his hope—what 
has been the agony in its being— 
and that it is no more a hope! He 
ean neither fly from Memory nor 
fly to Hope. The dead Past, with 
all its horrors, is bound irrevocably 
to his still living soul ! 

He broods, even while at work ; 
and if hé leaves his work, in the 
very exhaustion of his physical na- 
ture, it is again to brood. 

But not over his own griefs and 
disappointments. No,no! Do the 
brave man no injustice. His cares 
are not selfish. He broods over 
another’s fate. Unseen, he watches 


the victim—ah! mockery to speak 
it—the victim of his own very love! 
His strong passion and her weak 
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will have, together, bound ber to 
the rock, and fastened the vulture 
on her dovelike bosom ! 

He broods with the vainest ques- 
tion, evermore recurring, what may 
be done, that she be saved? How 
save her?—not simply from death 
and pain, but from that torture 
which momently threatens her with 
madness. He has again had the 
physician to her aid; but art has 
failed in such acase. Hehasbrought 
with him neither hope nor comfort- 
er; and the brave but anguished 
man looks on her with eyes of stony 
fixedness, yet of lightning-like avid- 
ity, as if he strove to penetrate the 
shut avenues of her woman-soul, to 
see where lay the particular hurt to 
which Love, denied itself, might yet 
bring balm, if not healing. 

And never was scrutiny more cir- 
cumspect, as well as keen. She 
was suffered to see nothing of his 
eager watch—to suspect nothing of 
his intense interest and scrutiny ; 
though, perhaps, it does not much 
matter what she sees, or what she 
may suspect. In the state of men- 
tal extase which prevails with her, 
she hardly seems to be conscious of 
external things, or any objects of 
the mere outer sense. She, too, is 
looking through a fate cloud; not 
for the bolt, but for the receiving 
angel—the soothing, saving, lifting 
—who is to bear her to the joy of 
heaven, or its peace ! 

If she shewed any solicitude. and 
this was the keenest pang that he 
was required to endure—it was how 
to escape his eyes, his presence, his 
companionship, the consciousness of 
his existence, the recollection of his 
rights in herself! She taught him 
this in every movement. He had 
become, in the acuteness of his own 
griefs, as sensitive to every mood of 
her soul, as to the keen agonies that 
strove within his own. He shiv- 
ered, with a sort of horror, at the 
mournful conviction,which he could 
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not repel, that his simple presence 
had grown to be a terror to her im- 
agination. 

And, though dying, absolutely 
dying—though this fact wasscarcely 
conceived by any but himself— 
Olive yet walked about life, appa- 
rently unhurt. She could sing— 
she was now for ever singing, how- 
ever unconsciously, to herse]f—and 
oh, with what a touching, tear- 
ful sweetness, bringing involuntary 
moisture to other eyes! She sang 
over, one by one, all the sweet love- 
songs of her girlhood—her child- 
hood even—whenever she felt her- 
self alone. And sometimes she did 
not seem to heed the presence of 
others, but sang on, apparently 
never beholding them, and looking, 
speaking, singing, just as if she were 
alone. She sang the gayest ditties, 
which, as you saw the singer, melted 
you to sorrow ; and sometimes the 
the merest lullabies, which made 
you smile through your tears,though 
you wept afterward. And, even as 
she sang, she walked the house like 
a spectre; sought commerce with 
none; walked incessantly, with the 
strangest restlessness; wandered in- 
to the neighboring woods, all alone; 
strangely satisfied with—nay, feed- 
ing upon—their solitude and silence! 

The workmen beheld her pass, 
and shook their heads. She saw 
them not—that strange woman— 
yet burried by them with a fitful 
chant or murmured ballad. They 
knew not that she was dying; yet 
they felt, by instinct, that she had 
been struck, heart-deep, by some in- 
visible arrow. They saw it in her 
dazed and wandering eyes, that 
seemed looking out, gazing, yet see- 
ing nothing; in the wonderfully’ 
white transparency of her skin, the 
delicacy of which was marvellous in 
any mortal creature. She ate little, 
but she had ceased to moan. She 
did not sigh. Her mother heard 
nothing but her singing, and the 
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burden of that seemed to say sim- 
ly : 

“= Let me be alone—let me be 

alone! Do you not see that I am 

at peace? Don’t you hear that I 

can sing? Iam happy now!” 

And the mother began to fancy 
now that she was doing well—that 
she would soon be better—that the 
song implied health and increasing 
strength ; and she began to renew 
her prattle of world-wise maxims 
and dull commonplaces, you may 
be sure. And then the poor child 
smiled ; but such smiling! There 
was no satire in the smile; but it 
was of such ghastly simplicity and 
vagueness, that the other was usually 
silenced by it. There was some- 
thing in it which terrified her; and 
she would stop in her speech, be- 
wildered. It was enough for her 
victim that she would thus stop. 
The commonplaces of her mother, 
and her worldly counsels, had grown 
to an eldritch and ominous sort of 
voicing in the ears of the child. She 
dreaded them ; they somehow usu- 
ally checked her song; and it was 
only when the mother ceased to 
speak, that she resumed her chant- 
ing—chanting it was, a sort of 
blended sobbing and murmur—and 
then the silly mother would say to 
herself: 

“As long as she can sing, she will 
do. She is evidently growing bet- 
ter and stronger; she will be better 
soon. Hearts don’t break so easily. 
And what is there in her case to 
make the heart break? No! she 
will recover soon. I am glad al- 
ways when I[ hear her sing.” 

The silly old woman! It was 
the death-song of the swan! 

And the cassique watched her 
all the while—saw everything— 
understood all. He knew, spite of 
the song and the smile, that his 
wife was dying! 

Hisinstincts were all alive with this 
consciousness. But he, the strong 
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man—who felt himself so strong— 
who had hitherto been stron 
enough for everything—he groan 
in spirit as he now felt himself pow- 
erless. He said to himself: 

“She will die! Nothing can 
save her !” 

And the next thought was :— 

“ And I have brought her to this! 
However innocent of evil, or selfish 
purpose, I have brought her to this, 
And I can not save; I can not re- 
pair. The bolt is inevitable! 

And, so thinking, he watched 
and toiled: watched in agony and 
gloom ; toiled in the sunshine with- 
out feeling it; toiled to create a 
home of art, and taste, and beauty; 
while he yet well knew that she for 
whom chiefly he had dreamed and 
designed the whole, would see, feel, 
taste, enjoy, none of the delights of 
life or home—would appreciate 
none of these loving cares, which 
appealed to no other sympathies 
than hers. 

Ah! dear brethren, ye who strug- 
gle on gallantly in this mortal con- 
flict, so trying to—so meant to try 
—our human heroism, this is the 
saddest of all our soul-disappoint- 
ments. To love, and toil, and think, 
and struggle, all equally in vain: 
the beloved one will not see or feel 
how great has been our care to 
prove the merit and the beauty in 
our love! 

You have made your Eden—the 
best that you could make—fitting 
for the best angel that you know. 
You are in possession; you would 
- her in possession. Yet, some- 

ow, the serpent of Fate has crept 
in, and keeps out the dove of Peace, 
if not of Innocence. It is the old 
experience. The shaft of Ahrima- 
nes has pierced the egg of Ormuzd! 

And, while the eyes of the cas- 
sique were thus mournfully at watch 
over the progress of that cruel Fate 
which was thus busy in the des- 
truction of all his architectural fe- 
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licities, he wot not of those other, 
those kindred eyes, which were 
quite as keen, though not so well 
informed as his own, in a like 
watch over the same precincts. 
There were other eyes that studied 
and watched as intensely, though 
with less freedom, over the fate of 
that beloved object, who seemed so 
indifferent to every care—eyes full 
of a like anxiety, perhaps of even 
superior agony to bia How like, 
yet how unlike, but not less intense 
with passion than his own! 

And those were the eyes of a 
brother—the brother he had once 
loved, but so greatly, yet unwit- 
tingly wronged; whose heart of 
hearts he had so lately understood, 
but whose wounds, he still fancied, 
had all been healed by Death. 
That, alone, was the consoling 
thought of Edward Berkeley, when 
he reflected upon the defeat of 
heart and hope in the case of his 
brother Harry. A sad sort of con- 
solation, but not to be rejected in 
such a case, and where the living 
wo was of so keen a character. 

How little did he dream of that 
brother’s watch, unless from the 
clouds! As a spirit, he thought, 
Harry Berkeley will know that, 
wittingly, his brother had never 
done him wrong. Supposing him 
still to be an inhabitant of earth, 
and thus watching, what would be 
his emotions! How could ke ex- 
plain—how repair? He would do 
both were this possible; for never, 
in truth, did brother love more 
fondly than our cassique. 

The deep love, the heart-instincts 
of Olive, had made her more con- 
scious, if not wiser. Her fancies, 
now wholly spiritual, had conjured 
Harry Berkeley from his imagined 
grave beneath the seas. She felt 
that he lived. He had brought an 
atmosphere with him, into which, 
though in dreams of the midnight 
only, her soul could penetrate. Hor 
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thought, though a madness to all 
others, was with her a conviction. 
She felt that Harry Berkeley was 
beside her! In her mind’s eye he 
was ever present. She heard his 
voice in the silence of the night. 
Her soul grew more seeing as she 
approached the time when it should 
cast off all its impediments of clay. 
Ah! this divine soul, what an all- 
seeing thing it is, if we only suffer 
it to use its wing! 

She was right, even in her sense 
of the experience that kept her con- 
scious. Theliving Harry Berkeley, 
even now, in yonder primitive forest, 
keeps watch for her—a loving watch; 
looks terribly out on the cassique— 
mournfully enough, as so terrible: 
even as the three melancholy sis- 
ters, who are appointed to carry 
fate in their foreheads, and to send 
the shaft at every glance, look over 
all ! 

You see them, perhaps, in the 
deep shadow upon the cassique’s 
brow ; in the wild glare that some- 
times gleams out from the eyes of 
Harry Berkeley; in the beautiful 
death, which flickers, like a star, 
lily- like and pale, in every feature 
of the sweetly-spiritualized face of 
Olive. 

Which shall perish first? They 
all glide along the precipice, and 
below them the gulf is ready! 
Which shall first succumb beneath 
the stroke? They are all, possibly, 
in equal peril; for there are deadly 
passions, busy in the hearts of these 
strong men, which, with but a 
change of the moon, a caprice of 
the winds, or, perchance, the stars, 
shall help to do the work of Fate! 

Our rover, toiling hourly like the 
cassique, his brother, with like ear- 
nestness of character and energy— 
toiling, too, more in the behalf of 
others than his own—suffers from 
a like sense of isolation and wo; 
but there is no pang of remorse in 
his passion ; and he has one solace, 
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which gives him succor—in the 
sense of indignation ! 

He has been wronged. He errs, 
it is true, in the belief that the 
wrong is done him by his bro- 
ther. But this makes no dif- 
ference in the character of the 
strength which he derives from the 
conviction. It is certain that he 
has been wronged; but, whether 
by him, by her, or by the mother, 
matters not. There is an equal so- 
lace in the double fact that he can 
reproach himself with no wrong in 
the history, and that his own 
wrongs arecertain, They demand 
a victim ! 

We must not conceal from our- 
selves the truth that the demon has 
entered his soul along with the 
iron; that the gaunt, famishing 
passion for vengeance, is muttering 
within his bosom, goading him on 
in search after the victim, and with 
an eagerness which he himself does 
not conjecture. 

But, as now we see him, with 
ready weapon by his side, the hilt 
of which he sometimes clutches 
convulsively, we know that his 
blood will work upon his brain, to 
terrible results of action, the mo- 
ment that the occasion shall occur 
which shall bid him strike. 

He has been busied, with all that 
calm, methodical, will and judg- 
ment, which men of action and 
character attain through habit. He 
has gone to the hollow tree, where 
the sheaf of Indian arrows, be- 
tokening the gradual progress of 
an evil purpose to the bloody event, 
has been hidden away. He has 
counted the remaining shafts with 
deliberate care, and knows that the 
hour of savage outbreak rapidly 
approaches. He has duly made 
his preparations for it. He has 
warned Gowdey, at the block 
house, to keep his rangers in rea- 
diness; he has given his last in- 
structions to Belcher, who is still 
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in town, as to the course which he 
is to pursue at a certain hour; and 
he now calmly reviews the necessi- 
ties of the whole event, having pre- 
pared for it, as well as he might, 
with his own unassisted resources 
of mind and money. His warnings 
have fallen, with little effect, upon 
the ears of Governor Quarry. And 
he is in no situation to warn his 
brother. He will save his house- 
hold, if he can, without taxing its 
own resources. He can not do 
otherwise. Though lost to him- 
self for ever—nay, dying, though 
he knows not that—Olive Berke- 
ley must be saved—Olive Berke- 
ley and her child! 

But we have no need here to re- 
view his relations, or anticipate his 
further purposes. Enough that, 
with his vigilant mind, nothing has 
been forgotten: and he thinks of 
ship and crew; the conspirators 
who would run up the “Jolly 
Roger ;” the simple Spanish wife, 
who is playing at “High Jinks” 
with the Honorable Keppel Cra- 
ven ; all the parties dear to his re- 
gards. or to his revenges—with the 
stern resolve and the calm judg- 
ment with which one, seated on a 
mount of power, looks down upon 
the plains, and regulates, without 
an emotion, the fortunes of the 
blind multitudes who toil or sport 
below ! 

So Harry Calvert, otherwise 
Berkeley, watched the manor of 
Kiawah. Great had been the pro- 
gress of the cassique, since our ro- 
ver had first begun his watch. 
Houses had been run up; grounds 
laid out; pickets and fences erected ; 
order had taken place of confusion ; 
Civilization was asserting itself over 
Nature; comfort had succeeded to 
the crude and wild; and, though 
still rough and rude, the scene al- 
ready began to exhibit many of the 
attractions of beauty. 

Harry Calvert watched the pro- 
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with mingled emotions of 
sweet and bitter, and with increas- 
ing interest. When his brother 
came upon the scene, or the mo- 
ther of Olive, then he writhed with 
a restless feeling of indignation and 
revolting; then he felt like strife 
and curses ! 

But there was an atmosphere 
over all that tended, in some de- 
gree, to soothe this bitterness. The 
very spectacle of Art labouring to 
subdue the wild and uncouth in 
Nature, was itself a spell upon the 
savage mood. And when man- 
hood was striving in his sight ; and 
the energetic woodman was busy 
everywhere, laying the axe to the 
root of the mightiest forms ; Labor, 
like a giant, grappling with the 
gnarled oak, and the tough, resin- 
ous pine, and the towering, gray 
cypress—admiration naturally got 
the better of smaller, selfish emo- 
tions: and the spectator, not forget- 
ting his own cares, was yet compel- 
led to admit the ennobling influ- 
ence of a moral power in the ob- 
jects of his survey; and this con- 
sciousness ever appeals gratefully 
to the like sense of power in our 
own souls, subduing, in some de- 
gree, their own consciousness of 
self. 

As yet, he had looked in vain 
for the one presence whom over 
allhe sought. Once, he had got a 
glimpse of Olive, as he fancied ; and 
she seemed bending her way from 
the dwelling to the very covert in 
which he harbored; but it was 
almost dusk, and, just then, several 
of the workmen, with the cassique 
at their head, approached the skirts 
of the wood, and proceeded to lay 
off the grounds in that quarter, 
previous to the overthrow of cer- 
tain objectionable trees. At this 
sight, the figure of Olive—if, in- 
deed, ’twere hers—-disappeared 
again within the shadows of the 
house. 
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He frequently caught a sight of 
her younger sister, Grace, whom he 
well remembered ; a lovely child of 
twelve years, tall and fair, and 
promising to become almost as 
great a beauty as Olive. And when 
he saw Grace, she was usually 
accompanied by the young Indian 
hunter, whom she tasked to teach 
her the use of bow and arrow, and 
how to set snares for squirrels, and 
= for birds; and who prom- 
ised—neglected as she seemed to 
be by the whole household, in con- 
sequence of the superior cares from 
which all other parties suffered —to 
become almost as wild as the red- 
boy of the wilderness. He had 
snared for her a yearling doe, and 
was teaching her how best to tame 
it. It was surprising how com- 
pletely he himself had already 
brought the wild creature to docili- 
ty. It licked from his hand, but 
could not yet be persuaded to lick 
from hers; and it thrust its nose 
into the boy’s face, but shrank back 
when the girl would have kissed 
and hugged it. 

And thus were these two child- 
ren exercised in the grounds, while 
Harry Berkeley kept his watch 
over them on this very occasion. 
The scene helped, in some degree, 
to soothe his more savage humors, 

He had thus watched through a 
part of the day, with but few inter- 
vals That melancholy watch! from 
day to day, profitlessly pursued ; 
to the increase of his unhappy 
moods ; to the wasting of his frame, 
for he was growing wan and thin ; 
and to the satisfaction, thus far, of 
no single hope or fancy ! 

The day was waning. The eve- 
ning sun was purpling tenderly the 
great waving pine-tops, and shoot- 
ing slanting streaks of rosy light 
over the openings in the forest ; and 
the heart of the strong man sick- 
ened sadly as he felt the rapid ap- 
proach of another night of exhaust- 
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ing meditation and disappointment. 
Ata distance, on the opposite quar- 
ter of the opening, he sees the 
workmen busy with beams and 
timbers. His brother is not visi- 
ble. The girl and the Indian boy 
have also strayed away to a field 
which is waving in rye—one of the 
few grains, aside from maize, the 
culture of which had yet been at- 
tempted at the barony. The mur- 
murs of life and toil, removed from 
the immediate precinct, had almost 
ceased to sound in the ear of our 
rover. The squirrels were leaping 
about him, suddenly appearing to 
feed at sunset, and no longer dis- 
turbed by the workmen. And he, 
too, depressed by the seene—by its 
silence, by his own weariness of 
watch, by the disappointment which 
had hitherto attended it—was about 
to turn away, take his horse, and 
canter off to the ship, which he 
needed that night to visit; when 
he suddenly felt his whole frame 
thrill with a strange and mixed 
emotion, as a sound, half song, half 
murmur, touched his sense. 

Looking up, he beheld Olive 
moving slowly through the grove 
toward him. Her hands were 
clasped and lifted up, and swayed 
aloft in air; while her eyes were 

Teqised also, her head resting slight- 

Y ‘n one side asif she were gazing 
through the tree tops. And thus, 
with olances that sought nothing 
below, she came toward him, her 
lips still narting, unconsciously, in 
song anc murmur. 

She was clad in white; a loose, 
simple dret, as unstudied as that 
of the Grecian damsel, going to the 
spring for Vater, in the days of 
Iphigenia anq Andromache. “And 
how wondrous}y beautiful she look- 
ed in that sit.5je white costume! 
Her pale, tr@sparent skin; the 
ecstatic elevatiyn of her dark-blue 
eyes ; the exqlisite purity and deli- 
cacy of air, Cirriage, manner, all 
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betokening a perfect grace ; and so 
spiritualized—so utterly free from 
earthly taint—that, without seek- 
ing to define thought or conscious- 
ness to ask, “ What is this that 
approaches me ?”—Harry Berkeley 
felt awed, subdued, hallowed ; every 
human emotion schooled in sudden 
subjection, and even shame, as if, 
indeed, a spirit stood before him. 

He moved not. He was spell. 
bound by the long-desired but un- 
expected sight ! 

She came on, meanwhile, unsee- 
ing; her eyes still looking upward ; 
her lips still murmuring, in song; 
no, not song—something like the 
dreamy chant of revery, when the 
lips part and we know not, and 
there is a speech that rather re- 
veals an emotion than a thought, 
or sentiment, or wish, or care. 

It did not occur to him—nay, he 
had not the power—to stand aside, 
and let her pass. He stood, frozen 
as it were, beneath a wondrous 
presence; and her course was ar- 
rested only when she was actually 
in contact with his outstretched 
arms, which he lifted involuntarily 
as she drew nigh. 

Then, her lips ceased to murmur. 
Then, her eyes were let down; and, 
as she saw him, she cried out, and 
threw herself upon his bosom, with 
a faint, short sobbing, intermingled 
with the broken words— 

“Tt is no cream—no dream. I 
know ’tis he!—my Harry! my 
Harry !” 

He wrapped her instinctively in 
his close embrace—close—close— 
even as the dying man grasps con- 
vulsively, and with agonizing tena- 
city, the dear form which he feels 
he is about to lose for ever. He 
had but a single word— 

“Olive.” 

And this was spoken in such low 
murmured tones, that it is doubtful 
if she heard him. But her lips 
answered to him still :— 
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“T knew ’twas you! I knew that 
you would come!” 

“Death should not keep me from 
you Olive.” 

“No, no! I knew that Harry! 
I believed you when you told me 
so before. But I did not feel you 
then, as now. And you left me so 
soon! You would go! Why did 
you go? I have been looking for 
you the last three nights; and oh, 
how I have kissed the pillow where 
your head had Jain !” 

He was bewildered at these words. 
He would have gazed into her face 
for explanation, but that was buried 
in his bosom. She never once 
looked up; and, as she continued 
to murmur, with a sort of sobbing 
joy, brokenly and with such sweet 

athos, he felt that her mind wan- 
dered—that she laboured under 
some strange illusions; while her 
evident frailness of form, as she 
clung to him—the thin, wan fingers, 
asshe grasped his neck—too plainly 
declared her physical decline. 

“Did you think that I would 
desert you, Olive ?” 

“Desert me? You!— never! 
Oh, no! I knew better. But you 
were dead! Ah! that was the 
dreadful thing. Drowned in the 
deep sea—in the great ocean! The 
big, black billows tumbling over 
you, until you sunk, sunk, sunk— 
down, down, down—so that I might 
never see you more !” 

“ And you believed this, Olive ”” 

“Oh, yes! I knew, at first, it 
was all true. But, afterward, Harry, 
I could not feel you dead? And 
when I heard you calling to me 
from the waters, and when you came 
and took me in your arms by night, 
then I knew that they had told me 
false! I knew it was no dream. 
I had you again; had you in my 
arms—close to me, and your warm 
kisses were upon my lips—and they 
had no taste of death. But, O 
Harry, you did stay away so long !” 


“Tam come now, Olive—I am 
come at last; and we shall never 
part again !” 

“ No, no! never part again! Be- 
ware of that, Harry. Don’t leave 
me again, Harry; for you know not 
what they say to me when you are 
gone. And sometimes they make 
me believe it all, it is so like the 
truth. But I have you now, and 
you will never again leave me, 
Harry? Nomore partings! We 
shall have everything safe now, and 
happy! No horrid drowning—no 
death—no storms—no seas; only 
the sweet willows at dear old Felt- 
ham.” 

“My poor, poor Olive!” was the 
exclamation, groaned rather than 
spoken, by Harry Berkeley— 

“My poor, poor Olive, you have 
suffered sadly, but lam come! I 
am here, Olive; and I am a man! 
you are mine—TI yours; and let me 
see the man, or woman, who shall 
torture you again! O God, would 
I had come sooner !” 

By this time, Harry Berkeley 
was wiser in respect to the condi- 
tion of Olive Berkeley. He saw 
that she was doomed: he knew not 
that she was dying! Yet he some- 
how felt that a great thunder-cloud 
overhung her life and hisown. He 
bared his bosom to the bolt; he 
defied it. There was a proud, im- 
perious, if not triumphant spirit, 
that seized him—strange to say, 
almost as the ratural consequence 
of his discovery of her real condi- 
tion. It was a sacred madness. 
She was doomed ; and he—reckless 
as despairing! He lifted her from 
his bosom—held her off—gazed 
with a long, passionate vehemence 
in her eyes, and cried— 

“ Yes, by the God who sees, you 
are mine—mine only, Olive Mas- 
terton !” 

“Berkeley—Berkeley. You for- 
get, Harry.” 

“Olive Berkeley, you are mine 
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only! Fromthis moment you are 
mine forever! They have lied to 
you. But they shall lie to you no 
longer. The woods of Feltham— 
the sweet old willows! Come— 
come, Olive! Itis Harry that says, 
‘Come!’” 

“Dear Harry!” 

He shared her frenzy. The one 
look which he had taken of her 
wan face seemed to madden him. 
Again he clasped her to his bosom, 
and she sank upon it unresistingly. 

“Ay, ay! to the Feltham wil- 
lows, Olive. We shall be happy 
now.” 

“O Harry, yes—so happy!” 

“ Come—come !” 

And he bore her away, not heed- 
ing that she lifted no limb—that 
she hung heavily upon him—by 
this time, seemingly, as wholly un- 
conscious of his grasp as he was of 
the burden which he bore. He 
seemed to be governed by a wild 
and desperate impulse. It was as 
if, suddenly put in possession of his 
treasure, and dreading that it should 
be torn away from him, he was re- 
solved to bear her away—to lose 
no moment of precious time in do- 
ing so; and, thus feeling, if not 
thinking, he put forth all the gigan- 
tic strength of his frame, and, lift- 
ing her wholly from the ground, 
strode at once for the deeper thick- 
ets where his horse had been teth- 
ered. 

He did not think; he had no de- 
liberate purpose. The impulse was 
one of a wild and headlong frenzy, 
the creature of long-pent-up pas- 
sions, now working with ungovern- 
able sway, and rejecting wholly the 
mastery of reason. 

“ Yes, you are mine now, Olive— 
mine forever! Let me see who 
shall cross our path! They have 
wronged us long enough ; we shall 
baffle them now. We will go free, 
to a new life, to hope and happi- 
ness, my love. You do not doubt 
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me, Olive ?—do not fear me? Are 
you not mine, mine only, my be- 
loved ?” 

“Oh, yes, dear Harry—you 
know! you ought to know! We 
shall go back to the Feltham wil- 
lows, dear Harry, and then there 
shall be no more death—no more 
drowning. Ah! they cannot cheat 
me now.” 

And, even as she spoke, she 
moaned feebly. The painful sound 
seemed to move him with a fearful 
rage. He said, bitterly :— 

“They shall atone for this! He 
shall atone! My poor Olive, how 
they have crushed you among 
them! The dove among hawks 
and vultures! But let me find 
them. You are safe now. I will 
earry you far. You shall have 
peace, my beloved—peace at last— 
and love?” 

“Yes, peace—love!” she mur- 
mured; and then, as he hurried on 
through the grove, he felt her head, 
which had been lifted as she spoke, 
fall heavily upon his shoulder, and 
her moaning and speech ceased to- 

ether. 

“She faints. God! if she should 
die now !” 

And he gnashed his teeth, and 
increased his speed. She was ap- 
parently insensible. He feared this; 
but it only made him hasten onward 
with his burden, as if he could find 
no help for her anywhere short oi 
the refuge, with himself only, to 
which his impulse would have borne 
her. Never were wits and impulse 
more unreasoning. 

“If I can get her on horseback ?” 
he muttered, between his teeth. 
This was the one idea. “It is but 
a moment’s weakness. She will re- 
cover with the motion, and in a 
single hour !—” 

And his pace was accelerated. 
He was already at the end of the 

rove, and she still insensible, when 
suddenly the faint crying of a child 
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was heard, on the verge of the 
thicket, and near the very point 
which he was approaching. 

The maternal instincts became 
immediately conscious, In the 
same moment, at the first sound of 
that cry, Olive started into instant 
life and animation—started to her 
feet—shook herself free from the 
grasp of our rover—pushed him 
from her, exclaiming, as she did so, 

“My child, my child! It is my 
child!” Then, giving him a look 
of reproach— 

“O Harry, how could you do me 
thus? 

For the first time she stood up, 
boldly confronting him, her eyes 
now looking fearlessly into his. 
His arms no longer sustained her ; 
his hands had dropped by his side ; 
and as his glance rested fairly upon 
her, he saw in a moment what a 
cruel mockery it had been, of hope 
and heart, to think of any mere 
mortal passion in connection with 
such a creature. She was no longer 
a thing of earth. All the spiritual 
aspect of death shone out in her 
eyes—in the wan, transparent vis- 
age—so sadly wan, so entirely sub- 
limed by sorrow—by a Fate which 
lifted her above earthly sentiments, 
if not above mortal griefs, and tram- 
pled all mortal passion under foot. 
And when she so mournfully ex- 
claimed, with such a full return of 
reason and consciousness— 

“How could you do me thus, 
Harry ?”— 

He was stricken with self-re- 
proach, humbled and ashamed. He 
might just as properly have borne 
her to the bier for the bed of bridal, 
as to think any more of a merely 
mortal love, in the case of one 
already consecrated by the stroke 
of Fate. The kiss of a mortal pas- 
sion upon lips thus hallowed for 
Death, would be profanation. 

His excuse to his own con 
science was, in his momentary 
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blindness, He had been goaded 
by a temporary insanity ; hurried 
away, without thought, by long- 
suppressed passion, which forbade 
for awhile the control of reason, 
But, now, the first ferocity of pas- 
sion had gone over: reason was re- 
stored by a tenderer feeling, a more 
generous instinct. The revulsion 
left him for the instant paralyzed. 
Great drops gathered in his eyes ; 
his lips quivered ; he was speech- 
less, save in the sadness, the con- 
trition, the remorse and agony, in 
his countenance, as their mutual 
eyes met and dwelt upon each 
other. 

“Forgive me, Olive — forgive ! 
It was madness !” 

So, at length, he spoke, in bro- 
ken murmurs. 

And she, too, spoke again — 
very slowly, and in the most sub- 
dued tones — her eyes still resting 
steadily upon his face. 

“ And it is — it is you, Harry !” 

To this he could only answer by 
a moan, clasping his head with his 
hands, as if to control the bursting 
violence with which his brain was 
throbbing in all its chambers. 

“And youdolive! O my God, 
I thank thee for this—this, at least ! 
You are—I know it now—you are 
still in life—still a strong man! 
You will live!” 

“Alas! Olive, I do live. 
more the pity !” 

_“Say not so, Harry, You must 
live ; and be not sad—” 

Another plaintive cry of the 
child, now evidently approaching, 
half drowned the feeble accents of 
her voice, and stifled the half-spo- 
ken sentence. She would have 
turned about to the cry as she heard 
it; but her limbs failed her. The 
momentary strength was gone ; she 
staggered, and would have fullen, 
but he caught her in his arms. 

“Carry me to my child, Harry !” 
was all she could utter. 


The 
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She sank heavily in his embrace, 
with these broken words. She had 
ceased to be conscious, in the mo- 
mentary recurring of her conscious- 
ness. His arm alone sustained 
her. As he felt this, he exclaimed 
aloud, in his agony : 

“ Olive ! Olive ? 0 God, she is 
dying !—she is dead !” 

At this moment, and while he 
still clasped her to his bosom, in the 
spasmodic embrace of one who feels 
that a long-lost treasure has been 
suddenly restored to him, and fears 
again to lose it, a voice at his elbow 
abruptly aroused him to the con- 
sciousness of another party to the 
scene. The voice was subdued, 
measured, though quivering with 
emotion ; but there was also a com- 
pressive sternness in its tones. Har- 
ty knew, with the first intonation, 
from whose lips the accents came. 
It was the voice of his brother—of 
Edward Berkeley, the husband of 
Olive—the cassique of Kiawah ! 

He turned abruptly, firmly, with 
set teeth, and confronted the speak- 
er. 

The cassique met his gaze with 
strange apparent calmness. There 
was no hostility in hislooks. Nay, 
could Harry have exercised suffi- 
cient calm of mood to note the ex- 
pression in his eyes, he would have 
seen that they were full of sorrow, 
and not of strife. 

But he had heard the tones; and 
now, as he turned, he saw that the 
cassique carried a drawn rapier in 
his hand. 

Harry, supporting Olive with one 
arm, instantly extricated his own 
rapier from its sheath. In this ac- 
tion, Olive began to recover her 
consciousness. _ Her eyes opened 
slowly, and, staring for a moment 
wildly upon her husband, she start- 
ed suddenly to her feet—started 
forward, and, though staggering, 
stood up, alone and unsupported, 
between the brothers, who had 
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each, as by a mutual instinct, re- 
coiled a pace. She beheld the drawn 
sword in the hands of each. She 
extended her own hands between 
them. 

“Oh, shame!” she cried; “oh, 
shame! Weapons drawn, in the 
eyes of a dying woman !” 

And both swords were dropped 
to the ground. And the cheeks of 
the two strong men were flushed ; 
and they felt, in whatever degree 
either of them had meditated vio- 
tence, all the terrible rebuke con- 
lained in that single pregnant 
speech from the wan, spiritual, 
shadowy form before them. 

It was a scene for the bold dra- 
matic painter. Both men were 
nobly-formed creations, framed in 
the very prodigality of Nature— 
tall, erect, with well-developed limbs 
and muscles: graceful and com- 
manding; full of courage; and, with- 
out even meditating the conflict, 
naturally taking their positions for 
it with the attitudes of the most ac- 
complished gladiators of the days 
of chivalry. Nor was the costume 
of either wanting in the requisi- 
tions of grace. While Edward 
Berkeley and his brother, our rover, 
both adhered to the small-clothes 
of the day, which showed fully the 
perfection of the lower limbs, the 
upper garments had been chosen 
rather with regard to the ease and 
freedom of the hunter-life than to 
the demands of a formal European 
court. The cassique wore a loose 
sort of blouse, which, wide open in 
front, hung loosely from his should- 
ers, in his present attitude, like the 
light cloak of the Spanish cavalier. 
Harry, on the other hand, was 
garbed in the manly and pictur- 
esque costume of the forest-ranger 
—the hunting-shirt of light-blue 
homespun, with its falling capes 
and fringes—a garment which, for 
grace of drapery, and the freedom 
of movement which it allows, merits 
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preference over all others, as prop- 
erest for the American costume. 

And between the two, thus posed, 
thus habited and confronted, stood 
the slight, frail, shadowy woman, 
whose wan visage, transparent skin, 
aud eyes of dazzling, spiritual bright- 
ness, seemed to declare her the den- 
izen of a superior world, suddenly 
descended between the combatants, 
to arrest their confict. 

We have seen the effect of her 
first words. She had power for a 
few more only. 

“O Harry! O Sir Edward! Let 
me die; but do not you—brothers 
—brothers!—” 

And she again sank, and again 
into the arms of our rover. 

“Give her to me, Harry Berke- 
ly,” said the cassique, as he took 
her from the unresisting arms of 
the other. “Give her to me; but 
await me here!” 

One might almost suppose, from 
the tones, that the speaker was emo- 
tionless. But he had trained him- 
self to this; he had been schooled 
to suffer, too long, to yield even at 
such a moment. His voice was 
that of a will which embodied au- 
thority. He had shown no sur- 
prise when, in the person of the 
stranger, he had recognised his 
long-lost brother; he had shown 
no jealous conflict in his soul at the 
relation in which he had seen him 
with his wife; yet the inference is 
natural that he had witnessed much, 
if not all, of thescene between them, 
though he might not have heard 
the language: and, unless we sup- 
pose, from the circumstance that he 
approached with rapier drawn, that 
he meditated violence, there was 
nothing in his demeanor to argue 
any such purpose on his part. We 
may add, for what we know, that 
when he first drew nigh, he knew 
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not that the audacious stranger was 
a brother. Long persuaded of his 
death, he had no reason to suppose 
Harry Berkeley to be still a living 
man. 

With the same heroic calmness 
and diffidence of manner which he 
had shown throughout the scene, 
did he take his wife into his arms, 
And Harry Berkeley, now fully 
master of himself, exhibited a like 
firmness of nerve and steadiness of 
countenance. He yielded her, with 
one fond, despairing glance, to the 
arms of his brother. Olive was ut- 
terly insensible. Sheknev nothing 
of what followed ; and, with the 
tenderness of one whose heart was 
full of loving care, and who had no 
cause of complaint, the cassique 
lifted his wife upon his bosom, and 
as he bore her away, repeated the 
injunction— 

“ Wait till I return.” 

This was all: there was nothing 
to show in what mood, or with 
what purpose, he should return. 
And with his own doubts still upon 
him, Harry replied— 

“Be sure I will await you, Ed- 
ward Berkeley.” 

And as the cassique bore away 
his precious burden toward the 
dwelling, Harry picked up his rap- 
pier, and, without sheathing it, 
walked slowly off for a few paces, 
to the sheltering branches of a great 
oak, under which he threw himself 
down. 

“ Yes, Edward, I will await you! 
It is proper that you should meet 
me here, where I have parted, per- 
haps, forever, from her! I will 
await you, and—” 

The soliloquy was arrested ab- 
ruptly. In his present conflict there 
could be no logical conclusion for 
it. We, too, will await the par- 
ties. 
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A Landscape. 


A LANDSCAPE. 


The sun shone fair upon the summer land, 
Green slopes, and wooded hills, and shady dells, 
Where the low breezes with their whispers bland 
Stole through the forest, breathing magic spells, 
And charming music from the leaves they fann’d; 


No song of birds upon the tranquil air 

Rejoiced the hours ; the plashing fountains play 
Tempered the day, within the cool repair 

Of bright-leaved plane trees, freshened by the spray 
In the slant sun rays glancing rainbow-fair; 


At times the peasant’s carolling arose 
From the green vale; a song of legends old 
And tales of faery, or the deeds of those 
Beneath the banner of the cross enroll’d 
To rescue Zion from her Paynim foes ; 


Far shining through that lucid atmosphere 

Rose the great city, with its domes and tow’rs, 
And many mingled roofs, uplifted clear 

And bathed in glory of the light that show’rs 
Exhaustless from the heav’n that bends so near, 


The cloudless azure of its crystal dome; 
So near, yet infinitely far, whose height 

None earthly may ascend, no thought o’ercome, 
Unless upborne by that divinest might 

Of the pure spirit soaring to its home. 





A BOUQUET. 


Take first a cowslip, then an asphodel 

A bridal rose, some snowy orange flowers ; 
A lily next, and by its spotless bell 

Place the bright iris, darling of the showers; 
Set gold nasturtiums, elder-blooms between, 

And heart’s-ease to the orchis marry sweetly; 
Then, with red-pinks, and slips of evergreen, 

You will possess—all folded up discreetly— 
In one bouquet, that none save yow may know, 
The name I love beyond all names below. 
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LORD DUFFERIN’S* YACHT VOYAGE. 


A genial, graphic, entertaining 
book, with hardly a dull page or 
paragraph in any one of the thir- 
teen letters of which it is composed. 
Lord Dufferin evidently writes from 
the soundest of digestions, as well 
asthe most healthful of intellects. 
His sentences glow and sparkle in 
the clear light of irrepressible ani- 
mal spirits. Danger he despises; 
mere discomforts are not considered 
for a moment. Nature having 
built him upon the model of an ad- 
venturer, my lord is determined not 
to disappoint nature, by remaining 
quietly at home, and risking his 
neck only in the legitimate fox- 
chase. No! he must go abroad ; 
not along the beaten lines of travel, 
but far away amongst the wild 
tempests of the north. It was in 
the accomplishment of this lauda- 
ble purpose, that Lord Dufferin 
found himself on the 6th of June, 
1856, at Stornaway, in the Hebri- 
des, a little fishing town with a 
beautiful harbour, out of which, as 
the “Foam” entered, a fleet of her- 
ring boats was sailing, the brown 
canvass gleaming like gold against 
the dark, angry water, as they flut- 
tered out to sea, unmindful of the 
leaden clouds banked up against 
the west, and all the symptoms of 
an approaching gale. From this 
place, the final preparations for de- 
parture having been satisfactorily 


made, “The Foam” set out upon 
her somewhat perilous voyage to 
Iceland. For the next ten days the 
crew of the yacht led what we may 
suppose to be the constant life of 
those unlucky tars who man the 
“Flying Dutchman.” “Never do 
I remember,” his lordship says, “to 
have had such a dusting; foul winds, 
gales and calms; or, rather, breath- 
ing spaces which the gale took 
occasionally, to muster up fresh 
energies for a blow, with a heavy 
head sea, that prevented our sail- 
ing, even when we got aslant.” 
But the ship behaved beautifully ; 
many a vessel twice her size would 
have been less comfortable. “In- 
deed,” the narrator proceeds, “ few 
people can have any notion of the 
coziness of a yacht’s cabin under 
such circumstances. After having 
remained for several hours on deck, 
in the presence of the tempest, 
peering through the darkness at 
those black, liquid walls of water, 
mounting above you in ceaseless 
agitation, or tumbling over in cata- 
racts of gleaming foam, the wind 
roaring through the rigging, tim- 
bers creaking as if the ship would 
break its heart, the spray and rain 
beating in your face, everything 
around in tumult, suddenly to de- 
scend into the quiet of a snug, well- 
lighted little cabin, with the fire- 
light dancing on the white rose-bud 
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chintz, the well furnished book- 
shelves, and all the innumerable 
knick-knacks that decorate its 
walls; everything about you as 
bright and fresh as a lady’s boudoir 
in May Fair, the certainty of being 
a good three hundred miles from 
any troublesome shore, all combine 
to inspire a feeling of comfort and 
security difficult to describe.” 

On the morning of the eighth 
day the crew of the “ Foam” began 
to look out for land. The sea had 
now lost its dead, leaden color, and 
had become crisp and burnished. 
About nine o’clock there suddenly 
shot up towards the zenith a pale, 
blue aureole, “ such as precedes the 
appearance of the good fairy at a 
pantomime farce;” then, gradually 
lifting its huge back above the wa- 
ter, rose a silver pyramid of snow, 
which Lord Dufferin knew must be 
the cone of an ice mountain, miles 
away in the interior of the island. 
But one hundred and fifty miies 
still separated them from Cape Rei- 
kianess. It occupied two days more 
to beat over this space; twenty- 
four hours were spent in stealing 
along the gnarled and crumpled 
lava-flat that forms the western coast 
of Guldbrand Syssel. 

The panorama of the bay of Faxa 
Fiord is magnificent, with a width 
of fifty miles from horn to horn; 
the one running down into a rocky 
ridge of pumice; the other, tower- 
ing to the height of five thousand 
feet in a pyramid of eternal snow, 
while round the intervening semi- 
circle crowd the peaks of an hun- 
dred noble mountains. 

The adventurers disembarked at 
the town of Reykjavik, a place con- 
sisting of a collection of wooden 
sheds but one story high. Lord 
Dufferin and his party soon felt 
themselves at home. The gentle- 
men of Reykjavik welcomed them 
to their firesides with a frank, ener- 
getic cordiality, which took them 
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by surprise. They at once com- 
menced preparations for an expedi- 
tion to the Geysers, and the interior 
of the country. The first thing to do 
was to buy some horses. Imme- 
diately upon landing, Lord Dufferin 
had been presented to a fine, burly 
gentleman, who, he was informed, 
could supply him with a steppe full 
of horses, if needed; negotiations 
were entered into, and in a few 
minutes he had the satisfaction of 
learning that he had become the 
proprietor of “twenty-six horses, 
as many bridles and pack-saddles, 
and three guides.” The next few 
days were devoted to short expedi- 
tions in the neighbourhood, and to 
paying visits. The latter proved a 
rather serious affair; for the man 
who makes a morning call in Reyk- 
javik, must not only consent to 
break bread with his host, but must 
hold himself ready to “crack a bot- 
tle” with him, likewise. When the 
reader is informed that the ladies 
generally officiate on these occa- 
sions, he will sympathise with Lord 
Dufferin, who feelingly exclaims, 
“ what is aman to do, when a wicked 
little golden-haired maiden insists 
on pouring him out a bumper, and 
dumb show is his only means of 
remonstrance ?” What, indeed! but 
to drain the goblet to the bottom, 
though all sorts of disagreeable 
feelings were sure to follow the act 
an hour or two thereafter. 

We have read, in our day, a num- 
ber of descriptions of dinners, par- 
taken of in all parts of the civilized 
and uncivilized world, but it seems 
to us that Lord D’s account ofa din- 
ner party at the house of his excel- 
lency, the governor of Reykjavik, is 
quite as wonderful a narrative as 
any (the most ambitious) we have 
ever had the fortune to peruse on 
this important subject : 

“The invitation,” he says, “was 
for four o’clock, and at half past 
three we pulled ashore in the gig, I, 
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innocent that I was, in a well-fitting 
white waistcoat.” They found Count 
Tramp (the governor) waiting for 
them at the door of his mansion. 
He introduced them at once to the 
company, which consisted of the 
chief dignitaries of the island, inclu- 
ding the bishop and chief justice! 
As soon as the dining-room door 
was opened, the count tucked his 
principal guest under his arm, two 
other gentlemen did the same to 
his lordship’s companions, and a mo- 
ment after began a series of trans- 
actions, of which our traveller con- 
fesses, he has no distinct recollec- 
tion. His account of what passed 
was derived from the testimony of 
others, far more than from his own 
twilight consciousness of the events 
of the next five hours. 

“T knew well” he tells us, “that 
to refuse a toast, or to half empty 
your glass, was considered churlish. 
Thad come determined to accept my 
host’s hospitality as. cordially as it 
was offered. I was willing, at a 
pinch, to payer de ma personne ; 
should he not be content with see- 
ing me at his table, I was ready, 
if need were, to remain under it; 
but at the rate we were then going 
it seemed probable this consumma- 
tion would take place before the 
second course; so, after having ex- 
changed a dozen rounds of sherry 
and champagne with my two neigh- 
bors, I pretended not to observe 
that my glass had been refilled ; 
and, like the sea-captain, who slip- 
ping from between his two oppo- 
nents, left them to blaze away at 
each other the long night through, 
withdrew from the combat. But 
it would not do; with untasted 
bumpers, and dejected faces, they 
politely waited until J should give 
the signal for a renewal of hostili- 
ties, as they well deserved to be 
called. Then there came over me 
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a horrid wicked feeling. What if 
I should endeavour to floor the 
Governor, and so literally turn the 
tables on him! It is true I had 
lived for five-and-twenty years with- 
out touching wine—but was not 
I my great-grand-father’s great- 
grand-son, and an Irish peer to boot? 
Were there not traditions, too, on 
the other side of the house, of casks 
of claret brought up into the din- 
ing-room, the door locked, and the 
key thrown out of the window? 
With such antecedents to sustain 
me, I ought to be able to hold my 
own against the staunchest toper 
in Iceland! So, with a devil glit- 
tering in my left eye, I winked de- 
fiance right and left, and away we 
went at it again for another five- 
and-forty minutes. At last their 
fire slackened; I had partially 
quelled both the Governor and the 
Rector, and still survived. It is 
true I did not feel confortable; but 
it was in the neighbourhood of my 
waistcoat, not my head, I suffered. 
“IT am not well, but I will not out,” 
I soliloquized, with Lepidus*— 
“dog wos +0 aeepiv,” I would have 
added, had I dared. Still the neck 
of the banquet was broken—Fitz- 
gerald’s chair was not yet empty— 
could we hold out perhaps a quar- 
ter of an hour longer, our reputa- 
tion was established; guess then 
my horror, when the Icelandic 
Doctor, shouting his favorite dog- 
ma, by the way of battle-cry, “Si 
triginta guttis morbum curare 
velis, erras,” gave the signal for an 
unexpected onslaught, and the 
twenty guests. poured down on me 
in succession. I really thought I 
should have run away from the 
house; but the true family blood, 
I suppose, began to show itself, 
and with a calmness almost fright- 
ful, I received them one by one. 
After this began the public toa sts 
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Although up to this time I had 
kept a certain portion of my wits 
about me, the subsequent hours of 
the entertainment became thence- 
forth enveloped in a dreamy mys- 
tery. I can perfectly recall the 
look of the sheaf of glasses that 
stood before me, six in number; I 
could draw the pattern of each; I 
remember feeling a lazy wonder 
they should always be full, though 
I did nothing but empty them— 
and at last solved the phenomenon 
by concluding I had become a kind 
of Danaid, whose punishment—not 
whose sentence—-had been reversed ; 
then suddenly I felt as if I were 
disembodied—a distant spectator 
of my own performances, and of 
the feast at which my person re- 
mained seated. The voices of my 
host, of the Rector, of the Chief 
Justice, became thin and low, as 
though they reached me through 
a whispering tube; and when I rose 
to speak, it was as to an audience 
in another sphere, and in a lan- 
guage of another state of being; 
yet, however unintelligible to my- 
self, I must have been in some sort 
understood, for at the end of each 
sentence, cheers, faint as the roar 
of waters on a far-off strand, floated 
towards me; and if I am to be- 
lieve a report of the proceedings 
subsequently shown us, I must have 
become polyglot in my cups. Ac- 
cording to that report it seems the 
Governor threw off, (I wonder he 
did not do something else,) with 
the Queen’s health in French; to 
which I responded in the same lan- 
guage. Then the Rector, in Eng- 
lish, proposed my health—under 
the circumstances a cruel mock- 
ery—but to which, ill as I was, I 
responded very gallantly by drink- 
ing to the beaux yeux of the Count- 
ess. Then somebody else drank 
success to Great Britain, and I see 
it was followed by really a very 
learned discourse by Lord D., in 
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honour of the ancient Icelanders ; 
during which he alluded to their 
discovery of America, and Colum 
bus’s visit. Then came a couple 
of speeches in Icelandic, after 
which tke Bishop, in a magnificent 
Latin oration of some twenty min- 
utes, a second time proposes my 
health ; to which, utterly at my 
wits’ end, I had the audacity to 
reply in the same language.” 

The day after this extraordinary 
banquet and drinking bout, was 
spent by Lord Dufferin and his party 
in taking leave of their friends. 
About eleven o’clock that night 
they adjourned to the beach to 
witness the departure of their bag- 
gage, which had been placed under 
the command of the cook. The 
cavalcade consisted of eighteen 
horses, only one-half of which were 
laden, two animals having been 
told off to each burden, so that the 
baggage might be shifted from the 
back of the one to that of the other 
every four hours, Sigurdr (an 
Icelander who had accompanied 
Lord Dufferin from England) gave 
his last instructions to the guides, 
and everything was declared ready 
for a start. The cook stepped for- 
ward, made a superb bow, and was 
assisted into the saddle. Then the 
long line of ponies drawn up in 
single file, with the heads of each 
tied to the tail of the one directly 
before him, set slowly forward upon 
a journey of two and thirty miles, 
which could not be accomplished 
under twelve hours, at the least. 

The next morning, Lord Duffe- 
rin, with Fitzgerald, the surgeon 
(familiarly known as Fitz) Wyse, 
master of the yacht, and Wilson, 
his Lordship’s valet, and a most 
lugubrious personage, forever pro- 
phesying disaster, rowed ashore to 
where their eight ponies (two being 
assigned to each) were standing 
ready bridled and saddled at the 
house of one of their kindest 
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friends. The inevitable invitation 
to eat and drink awaited them, and 
another half hour was passed in 
sipping cups of coffee, poured out 
for them by their hostess and her 
pretty daughter. At length, they 
rose to go. Lord Dufferin whis- 
pered to Fitz, how he had always 
understood it was the proper thing 
in Iceland for travellers departing 
to kiss the ladies who had enter- 
tained them. To his horror—for 
he did but jest—Fitz immediately 
took the hint. He embraced the 
mamma, by way of prelude, and 
then proceeded to make the same 
tender advances to the daughter. 
“T remained dumb with consterna- 
tion,” says Lord D., “the room 
swam round before me; I expected 
we should be packed neck and crop 
into the street, and that the young 
lady would have gone off into hys- 
terics. It turned out, however, that 
such was the very last thing she 
was thinking of doing. With 
a simple frankness, that became 
her more than all the boarding 
school graces in the world, her 
eyes dancing with mischief and 
good humor, she met him half way, 
and pouting out two rosy lips, gave 
him as hearty a kiss as it might 
ever be the good fortune of one of 
us he-creatures to receive.” 

Fresh from extraordinary favors 
like these, it was not to be wonder- 
ed at that the party should start in 
high spirits. Dr. Hjaltelin, (the 
most jovial of doctors,) and another 
Reykjavik acquaintance, convoyed 
them for the first dozen miles of 
their journey; after which, they 
— on as rapidly as practica- 

le across the uneven and rugged 
lava plain, until they reached the 
hills. Thence, having lunched and 
rested, they travelled through a 
picturesque ravine, opening upon 
an immense desolate plateau, that 
stretched away for miles like a 
great stony sea. Not a blade of 
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grass enlivened the prospect. They 
plodded on for hours, and the only 
consolation Sigurdr would vouch- 
safe, was that their journey’s end 
lay on this side of some purple 
mountains, that peeped like the 
tents of a demon leaguer above the 
stony horizon. Lord Dufferin was 
puzzled. He could not understand 
how so great a space still separated 
them from their destination, for 
many miles evidently intervened 
between the place they occupied 
and the locale appointed for the 
encampment. The party were 
amazed to find themselves arrested, 
a few minutes later, by a tremen- 
dous chasm, which suddenly gaped 
at their feet, separating the rough 
plateau they had been traversing 
from a gay sunlit flat, ten miles 
broad, that extended between them 
and the opposite mountains, They 
had arrived at the Almanna Gja, 
which overtopped the verdant and 
beautiful plain of Thingvalla, Turn- 
ing to the left, along the edge of 
the precipice, they took advantage 
of a narrow pathway, upon the 
splintered edge of the cliff, which 
brought them across the side of the 
Gja into the plain. Soon, the bag- 
bage train joined them, and in 
twenty minutes more, under the 
superintendence of the solemn, but 
efficient Wilson, the horn-headed 
tent rose dry and taut upon the 
sward. In due time,i.e. at nine 
o'clock P. M. (it was as bright 
without as midday) an excellent 
dinner, consisting, oh! epicurean 
reader, of salmon, (fresh,) plover, 
and ptarmigan, done to a turn, and 
mulligatawney was served up, 
which our travellers, after a thirty- 
five-miles’ ride, were in a condition 
to appreciate. The next day, which 
dawned clear and hot, Lord Duffe- 
rin determined to pass upon the 
spot. The features of the neigh- 
borhood he found interesting and 
wonderful. Besides its natural cu- 
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riosities, Thingvalla is noted for 
the historical associations connect- 
ed with it. There, at a period when 
Feudalism cursed and crippled the 
energies, intellectual and moral, of 
all Europe, free parliaments were 
accustomed to sit in peace, and to 
regulate the affairs of the young re- 
public; and to this hour, the pre- 
cincts of its Commons, House of Par- 
liament are as unchanged as on the 
day of their first consecration to 
the service of free debate and legis- 
lation. The place erected by na- 
ture into a fortress, was wisely 
chosen by the members of the Ice- 
landic Tuna, as the scene of their 
deliberations. Armed guards de- 
fended the entrance, while the 
grave bonders argued, and the 
graver judges listened and weighed 
the evidence within. 

“But those grand old times,” 
our author goes on to observe, 
“have long since passed away. 
Along the banks of the Oxeraa, no 
longer glisten the tents and booths 
of the assembled lieges; no longer 
stalwart berserks guard the narrow 
entrance to the Althing; ravens 
alone sit on the sacred Logberg; 
and the floor of the old Icelandic 
House of Commons is ignomini- 
ously cropped by the sheep of the 

arson. For three hundred years 
did the gallant little Republic 
maintain its independence—three 
hundred years of unequalled litera- 
ry and politice] vigour. At last its 
day of doom drew near. Like the 
Scotch nobles in the time of Eliza- 
beth, their own chieftains intrigued 
against the liberties of the Icelan- 
dic people; and in 1261 the island 
became an appanage of the Nor- 
wegian crown. Yet, even then, the 
deed embodying the concession of 
their independence was drawn up 
in such haughty terms as to re- 
semble rather the offer of an equal 
alliance, than the renunciation of 
imperial rights. Soon, however, 
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the apathy, which invariably be- 
numbs the faculties of a people too 
entirely relieved from the discipline 
and obligation of self-government, 
lapped in complete inactivity—mor- 
al, political, and intellectual—these 
once stirring islanders. On the 
amalgamation of the three Scandi- 
navian monarchies, at the union of 
Calmar, the allegiance of the peo- 
ple of Iceland was passively trans- 
ferred to the Danish crown, Ever 
since that time, Danish pro-consuls 
have administered their govern- 
ment, and Danish restrictions have 
regulated their trade. The tradi- 
tions of their ancient autonomy 
have become as unsubstantial and 
obsolete as those which record the 
vanished fame of their poets and 
historians, and the exploits of their 
mariners. It is true, the adoption 
of the Lutheran religion galvanized 
for a moment into the semblance 
of activity, the old literary spirit. 
A printing press was introduced as 
early as 1530, and ever since the 
sixteenth century many works of 
merit have been produced, from 
time to time, by Icelandic genius. 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Pope have 
been translated into the native 
tongue; one of the best printed 
newspapers I have ever seen is now 
published at Reykjavik; and the 
colleges of Copenhagen are adorned 
by many an illustrious Icelandic 
scholar: but the glory of the old 
days is departed, and it is across a 
wide, desolate flat of ignoble annals, 
as dull and arid as their own lava 
plains, that the student has to look 
back upon the glorious drama of 
Iceland’s early history. AsI gazed 
around on the silent, deserted plain, 
and paced to and fro along the un- 
trodden grass that now clothed the 
Althing, I could scarcely believe it 
had ever been the battle-field where 
such keen and energetic wits en- 
countered—that the _fire-scathed 
rocks I saw before me were the 
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very same that had once inspired 
one of the most successful rhetori- 
cal appeals ever hazarded in a pub- 
lic assembly. 

As an account of the debate to 
which [ allude has been carefully 
preserved, | may as well give you 
an abstract of it. A more charac- 
teristic leaf out of the Parliamen- 
tary Annals of Iceland you could 
scarcely have. 

In the summer of the year 1000, 
when Ethelred the Unready ruled 
in England, and fourteen years af- 
ter Hugh Capet had succeeded the 
last Carlovingian on the throne of 
France—the Icelandic Legislature 
was convened for the considera- 
tion of a very important subject— 
no less important, indeed, than an 
inquiry into the merits of a new 
religion lately brought into the 
country by certain emissaries of 
Olaf Try ggveson, the first Christian 
King of Norway, and the same 
who pulled down London Bridge. 
The assembly met. The Norse 
missionaries were called upon to 
enunciate to the house the tenets 
of the faith they were commission- 
ed to disclose; and the debate be- 
gan. Great and fierce was the dif- 
ference of opinion. The good old 
Tory party, supported by all the 
authority of the Odin  establish- 
ment, were violent in opposition, 
The Whigs advocated the new ar- 
rangement, and, as the king sup- 
ported their own views, insisted 
strongly on the Divine right. Sev- 
eral liberal members permitted 
themselves to speak sarcastically 
of the Valhalla tap, and the ankles 
of Freya. The discussion was at 
its height, when suddenly, a fearful 
peal of subterranean thunder roared 
around the Althing. ‘Listen!’ 
cried an orator of the Pagan party ; 
‘how angry is Odin that we should 
even consider the subject of a new 
religion. His fires will consume 
us.’ To which a ready debater on 
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the other side replied, by ‘ begging 
leave to ask the honourable gen- 
tleman, with whom were the Gods 
angry when these rocks were 
melted ?’—pointing to the devas- 
tated plain around him. Taking 
advantage of so good a hit, the 
Treasury ‘whips’ immediately 
called for a division; and the Chris- 
tian religion was adopted by a 
large majority. ’” 

From the Althing, or site of the 
ancient place of council, the trav- 
ellers strolled*over to the Almanna 
Gja, visiting the pool of execution 
on their way. This pool, which 
rests at the bottom of the Gja, and 
is formed by the waters of a river 
flowing from the plateau above, re- 
ceived, in ancient times, the bodies 
of all women convicted of capital 
offences, especially of witchcraft, 
which was the darling sin of Scan- 
dinavian ladies. Accused persons, 
both men and women, not only 
were tried by juries, but possessed 
the privilege of challenging those 
who composed them. This is con- 
firmed by the following extract 
from the Book of Laws: “The 
judges shall go out on wash-day, 
i, e. Saturday, and continue out for 
challenges until the sun comes on 
Thingvalla on the Lord’s Day, 
&.” From the pool of execution, 
the party turned aside to the gorge 
of the Almanna Gja. Its construe- 
tion impressed them as marvellous, 
On either hand, perpendicular walls 
of rock rose to an immense height 
from the flat green sward that car- 
peted its bottom. A blaze of light 
smote one cliff, while the other lay 
in the deepest shadow. On the 
scarred surface of each, might be 
still seen corresponding articula- 
tions, that had dove-tailed into each 
other before the igneous mass was 
rent asunder. 

“So unchanged,” says the author, 
“so recent seemed the vestiges 
of this convulsion, that I felt as 
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if I had been admitted to wit- 
ness one of nature’s grandest and 
most violent operations, almost in 
the very act of itse xecution. A 
walk of about twenty minutes 
brought us to the borders of the 
lake—a glorious expanse of water, 
fifteen miles long, by eight miles 
broad, occupying a basin formed 
by the same hills, which must also, 
Iimagine, have arrested the further 
fg of the lava torrent. A 
ofelier scene I have seldom wit- 
nessed. In the foteground lay 
huge masses of rock and lava, 
tossed about like the ruins of a 
world, and washed by waters as 
bright and green as polished mala- 
chite. Beyond, a bevy of distant 
mountains, robed by the transpa- 
rent atmosphere in tints unknown 
to Europe, peeped over each oth- 
er’s shoulders into the silver mirror 
at their feet, while here and there 
from among their purple ridges, 
columns of white vapour rose like 
altar smoke toward the tranquil 
heaven.” 

On the morning succeeding this 
exploration of Thingvalla, and the 
adjacent country, the travellers 
started for the Geysers. Their 
route lay among cinder mountains 
and sombre volcanoes, stretching 
at times across vast breadths of 
meadow-lands, watered by rivers 
that wound, and twisted, and coiled 
in every direction like lazy blue 
serpents. Dark wreaths of vapor 
flickered from the earth, hinting 
of the mighty force of fire which 
seethed beneath the carpet of green 
turf, while isolated hills, and great 

leaming lakes broke the monoto- 
ny of the levels, leading the eye on 
to the three distant snowy peaks 
of Mount Hecla, which shone cold 
and clear against the sky. Al- 
though they found it a provoking 
deprivation of adventure, our trav- 
ellers were compelled to pass near 
this famous mountain, without hav- 
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ing a chance to ascend it, for their 
time was limited. The cone of 
Hecla consists of a pyramid of 
stone and scoriae, rising to the 
height of five thousand feet. From 
A.D. 1004 to 1766, there have been 
twenty-three eruptions, occurring 
at intervals of from six to seventy- 
six years. That in 1776 was the 
most violent. But it sinks into 
absolute insignificance, beside the 
terrific phenomena which attended 
the eruption of another Icelandic 
volcano, known as the Skapta Yo- 
kul! This event took place in the 
year 1783. To the inhabitants of 
the island, it seemed as if the final 
judgment had come, for the ele- 
ments waxed with fervent heat, 
and the heavens appeared to be 
passing away like a scroll. Lakes 
and great rivers were dried up, and 
their tides forced into other chan- 
nels. Hills were overthrown, and 
plains shattered like surfaces of 
glass. Immense volumes of lava, 
issuing from unknown sources, de- 
vastated the country for many 
miles around, ripping the turf up 
before it, and sending the waters of 
all streams it encountered, hissing 
and screaming into the air. Thou- 
sands of acres of fertile pasturage 
were overwhelmed by the sand and 
ashes. For an entire year after 
the eruption, a gloomy compact 
cloud of cinders hung over Iceland. 
The Shetlands, the Orkneys, and 
the Faroe Islands were covered 
with volcanic dust, which even gave 
an ominous aspect to the skies of 
Great Britain, and of Holland. It 
has been calculated that the direct 
result of the eruption in Iceland, 
itself, was the death of nine thou- 
sand men, twenty-eight thousand 
horses, eleven thousand cattle, and 
one hundred and ninety thousand 
sheep! 

The travellers, upon passing 
Mount Hecla, found themselves in 
a country less interesting than that 
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they had previously traversed. 
Keeping along the foot of the hills. 
and stopping for an occasional 
drink of milk at the farm houses, 
which adorned their slopes; some- 
times turning up a bushy dell, 
(there are no trees in Iceland), 
whence they came upon the shoul- 
der of some projecting spur, and 
anon, floundering through flats, 
very similar to an Irish bog—they 
reached, after five hours’ hard work, 
the banks of a strange river, called 
the Braara. 

This stream was fordable half- 
way across from either shore; but 
just in the middle there was a deep 
cleft, bridged over with planks of 
wood, which gave the traveller an 
opportunity of boasting that he had 
crossed a river on a bridge, itself 
below the water. The party hav- 
ing been thirteen hours on horse- 
back, began to be hungry and ex- 
hausted. Sigurdr was closely ques- 
tioned as to the distance yet remain- 
ing, but his answers were, as usual, 
unsatisfactory. The guide, in fact, 
although a most genial gentleman, 
appears to have taken a fancy to 
quizzing, and confounding the for- 
eigners upon this subject of distan- 
ces. 

After another two hour’s weary 
jogging, they wheeled abruptly 
around the base of a steep brown 
hill, and found themselves in the 
presence of the steaming Geysers. 
The ground, for about a quarter of 
a mile in front, looked as if it had 
been honey-combed by disease into 
sores and orifives; not a blade of 
grass adorned the inflamed surface, 
which consisted of lurid clay, or 
shards of filthy incrustations. They 
hastened, at once, to the great Gey- 
ser. To reach this they had to run 
the gauntlet of quagmires, and pools 
of boiling water. Their eagerness 
was rewarded by the sight of a 
smooth, silicious basin, seventy-two 
feet in diameter and four feet deep, 
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brimful of water on the simmer. | 
Above their heads a great column 
of vapor hung almost motionless. 
Satisfied for the time with this cur- 
sory inspection, the party adjourned 
to dinner. 

As Lord Dufferin, and Sigurdr an 
hour or two later were contending 
within their tent at a game of 
chess, suddenly it seemed as if be- 
neath their feet a salvo of subter- 
raneous cannon were going off. 
Immediately, they rushed to the 
great Basin. By the time they had 
arrived at the brim, however, the 
noise had ceased, and a slight 
tremulous movement in the centre 
was alone perceptible. It was 
some days before the great Geyser, 
(an eruption of which they had 
come so far to witness,) again 
bestirred itself. At length, just as 
the patience of the whole party be- 
gan to be sorely tried, a violent 
agitation was seen to disturb the 
pool A dome of water lifted 
itself up to the height of ten feet— 
then burst and fell, after which a 
shining liquid sheaf of columns 
wreathed in robes of vapor sprung 
into the air, and in a succession 
of jerking leaps, each higher than 
the last, flung their silver crests 
against the * For some min- 
utes the fountain held its own; 
then, all at once lost its ascending 
energy. The unstable waters fal- 
tered, drooped, fell “like a broken 
purpose,” back upon themselves, 
and were sucked down in the re- 
morseless pipe. 

While the spectators were still 
gazing at the empty basin, and at 
each other, a horseman rode fran- 
tically around the base of the neigh- 
bouring hill towards them. He 
proved to be a Frenchman attached 
to the expedition of Prince Na- 
poleon, who, it seems, had lately 
reached Revkjavik, had encamped 
in Thingvalla on the night pre- 
vious, and might be expected, at 
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the Geysers in the course of three 
or four hours. 

The impetuous Frenchman had 
hastened before his highness, in 
order duly to prepare everything 
for his reception. 

It is unnecessary to record the 
genial manner in which the French 
savants were received by Lord Duf.- 
ferin and his companions. A few 
days afterwards, they returned to- 
gether to Reykjavik, whence they 
sailed in company to Jan Mayen 
and Spitzbergen. It is a matter of 
regret to us that we cannot accom- 
pany these gallant voyageurs upon 
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a stern necessity compels us to part 
with them. We would only ob- 
serve in conclusion, that the yacht 
“ Foam” seems to have been under 
the protection of a good genius, 
for after weathering many storms, 
escaping the dangerous breakers of 
unknown seas,she reached Ports- 
mouth, at the end of her voyage of 
siz thousand miles in safety, and 
undamaged, except that the com- 
lexion of her beautiful figure- 
ead had waxed of “a bright 
green,” and the Grecian nose there- 
of, had been flattened by frequent 
violent contact with the ice. 





their expedition northward. But 





SONNET——FROM MICHAEL ANGELO, 


My glance did rest upon no mortal scene 
When first the tender light of thy clear eyes 
Shown full upon me; then my soul did rise 

To find with thee, long sought, a rest serene. 

Spreading, from where she lights, her soaring wings 
She seeks no beauty for a vain delight ; 

But, earth disdaining, rises to that height, 
Where blends in one the universe of things. 
For this we know, what dies can never fill 

The heart of man; nor can his love embrace 
What time defaces with capricious will. 

Unruled desire and sense the soul disgrace, 
Not love. On earth the souls of men by love 
Are perfect made, but perfect more above. 
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Tis hard to check the spirit’s play, 
To rule the bounding of the heart, } 
To keep a calm and steady way 
And bid fond thoughts depart. 


To gaze upon a well-known face, 
Like votary on a shrine, 

Each changing play of feature trace, 
Each deep engraven line, 


And yet to see no answering beams 
Thrill back upon your soul, 

But chill and calm, as winter streams 
Beneath the moonlight roll. 
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Departed this life on Friday, 15th instant, in 
the 44th year of his age, Dr. Peter Corpzs 
GAILLARD, Professor of the Institutes and Prac- 
tice of Medicine in the Medical College of the 
State of South Carolina. 


The wail of the saddest Eulogy can- 
not reach “the dull cold ear of death,” 
and tears fall on the grave unheeded 
by the sleeper beneath. Yet is the eu- 
logy not in vain—not in vain the silent 
tributes of affection. For they awaken 
our holiest sympathies, touch our ten- 
derest feelings, and while soothing the 
grief of surviving kindred are a sure 
testimony that he whose death we 
mourn, was worthy of our love and ad- 
miration. 

The earth is still fresh upon the grave 
of one whose well spent life suggests and 
illustrates our train of thought. With- 
in the veil of that domestic circle whose 
grief is the most poignant, as they knew 
him best, and therefore loved him most, 
we dare not intrude—for them we can 
but hope that the gentle ministrations of 
friendly hearts, and the healing touch 
of time, may assuage the bitterness of 
their woe. But of our departed friend, 
asa citizen and physician—of his so 
cial and professional virtues we may 
speak—and hold up the noble objects of 
his life, his aspirations and his hopes 
for the imitation and encouragement of 
all faithful labourers in the boundless 
fields of science and literature. 

Dr. Gaillard was distinguished as a 
student by his bright intelligence, and 
enthusiastic devotion to those studies 
which would fit him forthe profession 
which he so greatly adorned. After 
several years of careful study in the 
best schools of Europe, he returned to 
his native city, and commenced the 
practice of Medicine, for the arduous 
duties and responsibilities of which he 
had so well qualified himself. Rising 
rapidly in public confidence and esteem, 
he had secured, ere the prime of life 
was attained, an extensive and lucra- 
tive practice, and was awarded, at an 


unusually early period of his career, with 
the highest offices which his professional 
brethren could bestow. But, honoured 
as he was by them, his most worthy 
and enduring memory is enshrined in 
the tender regret and grateful remem- 
brance of that large circle in our com- 
munity who loved and confided in him 
as their physician and friend. Nor was 
their confidence misplaced, for it is per- 
mitted to but few to unite-in one person 
his well balanced and well furnished 
mind--his calm and courageous tempera- 
ment, his genial sympathies and kind- 
ness to the afflicted. 

Having thus employed the earliest 
years of his professional course, with a 
dignity and success which would have 
conferred distinction on riper years and 
larger experience, he was recently se- 
lected as a teacher of that divine art, of 
which he had been so devoted a disciple. 

With a mind richly stored with the 
literature of his profession, and a judg- 
ment ripened by experience, he entered 
on his new field of duty. But an all- 
wise Providence soon called the zealous 
Worker from his toil—and surely it is 
no vain imagining which believes that 
when a truthful and earnest seeker 
after knowledge and wisdom in this 
life, “shuffles off this mortal coil,” he 
must rise to a higher and wider sphere 
of being, and in a rarer atmosphere dis- 
cern new light, new truths, and more 
exhaustless happiness. 

Such we confidently trust is the des- 
tiny of our lamented friend; and we 
may well turn aside from the cares and 
the eager strifes of daily life, to contem- 
plate his brief but pregnant career, and 
place our humble immortelle on his tomb. 





We have received the “ London Cot- 
ton Plant,” No. 15. It may be known 
to our readers that this journal has been 
established in London to advocate the 
interests of the Southern people, and 
to defend the character and institutions 
of the United States in every fair and 
honorable manner. It should be super- 
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fluous to urge the claims of such a 
journal to our support ; but these things 
are not as they should be. It is but too 
true that Americans, generally, are apt 
to be indifferent to the importance of 
standing well in the opinion of other na- 
tions; but too apt to be satisfied with 
being rather than seeming. The princi- 
ple is unquestionably a sound one, but 
we put it in practice to an unreasonable 
extent. It is with nations as with indi- 
viduals; no one can afford to be indif- 
ferent to the good opinion of others; in 
every honourable way, we should seek 
to deserve and retain what Cicero 
called, ‘*‘Consentiens laus bonorum; in- 
corrupta vox bene judicantium de excel- 
lente virtute.” There is no conflict be- 
tween the greater and lesser moral law; 
there is but one moral law, and its sec- 
tions harmonize into one perfect whole. 

The “Cotton Plant” has now been 
issued once a week for the last six 
months, and the number before us con- 
tains an appeal to the Southern people, 
which we present to our readers, with 
an earnest hope that they will give a 
generous and firm support to this really 
excellent journal: 

“The ‘ Cotton Plant’ is now in its fif- 
teenth number, and has done its work 
well. The proprietors have done their 
duty; it remains for the Southern peo- 
ple to do theirs. In due course we 
shall transmit to our subscribers a cir- 
cular setting forth in detail the objects 
we hope to accomplish. In the mean- 
time, it is sufficient to give an outline 
of the ‘Cotton Plant,’ as it will be in 
its enlarged and improved form. The 
editorial department will be under the 
charge of men selected with the appro- 
val of our friends in America. 

There will be a department devoted 
to the digest of the important law de- 
cisions in the English courts, which 
may be of interest to the American 
practitioner. 

There will be a department devoted 
exclusively to a summary of the Euro- 

an press, containing extracts from 
the English papers and reviews, and co- 
pious translations from the Spanish, 
French, German, Austrian and Russian 
newspapers and periodicals. 

There will be, of course, a depart- 
ment devoted to the progress of the 
cotton trade, especially on the continent 
of Europe; as also a regular exhibit of 
the industry, trade, and manufactures 
of the different continental States, ta- 
ken from official sources. 

These departments, with a review of 
current literature, original or selected, 
and our special correspondence, will 
form an attractive, useful, and popular 
journal. 
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It is also intended to have, inthe 
form of a supplement, an edition in 
French, for continental circulation. 

It is possible we may re-appear in our 
improved form, even earlier than the 
period named. (The first week of April, 
1859.) During this breathing time we 
trust our friends, at the South, will push 
on the great Southern organization with 
energy.” 

Such an enterprise is deserving of 
the heartiest support. It is with fore- 
sight and sagacity that the projectors of 
the “ Cotton Plant” have established it 
in London, which is thé centre of the 
world to all practical purposes. It is in 
London that the information most re- 
quired for the interests of the Southern 
people is to be gained, and it is of the 
highest importance to have an able and 
watchful representative of those inter- 
ests on the spot. We have only to add 
that the “Cotton Plant” is published 
weekly in London, at the rate of five 
dollars a year. Subscriptions are re- 
ceived in the United States by Murphy 
& Co., Baltimore ; Courtenay & Brother, 
Charleston; Jno. A. Randolph & Co., 
Mobile; I. C. Morgen, New Orleans; 
Jas. Sorley, Galveston, Texas. 





In looking over an old collection of 
fugitive poetry, we have been greatly 
amused with the doggerel that delighted 
our forefathers, and very possibly pass- 
ed with many of them for the real songs 
of genius. It seems they were admi- 
rable workers in their way, those old 
ancestors of ours; and greatly as we 
boast ourselves, we shall find it hard to 
surpass them, either in lofty flights of 
fancy, or in alacrity in sinking; sucha 
precious gift did they possess. 

In an ode to Mr. Handel, in 1722, 
upon his playing the organ, we find 
these majestic lines: 


‘* Fixed in one solid, stedfast gaze, 
The rustic hind, a human brute, 

Devours the sounds in deep amaze, 
Entranced, immoveable, and mute. 


His wakening soul begins to guess 
Some God within that frame must 
dwell, 
Now full convinced that nothing less 
Could speak so sweet, so wondrous 
well. 
Ev’n me, untaught my voice to raise 
Wont still to haunt the silent bower, 
Thy notes provoke to sing their praise, 
And oh! that they inspired the power! 
But as th’ unheeded numbers flow, 
Thy skill no sooner they rehearse, 
Than (as too grovelling all and low) 
My heightened fancy scorns the 
verse.” 
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Our fancy, though not at all heighten- 
ed, most readily concurs in the scorn so 
neatly expressed. But this heightened 
— whose name is recorded as the 

ev. Daniel Prat, has loftier flights 
yet before him: 


“Hark! Cornet and Cremona join, 
Deep Diapason and Bassoon, 

With flute and voice human, divine! 

Now loud all stops in concerts blow ! 
By the harmonious whirlwind driven, 
Our souls are ravish’d into Heaven, 

And seem to spurn the world below!” 


Is it possible that this was the ef- 
fect of Handel’s music? If so—and 
the case seems well authenticated—we 
submit to historical inquirers whether 
George III’s insanity may not be as- 
cribed to the same cause. We should 
be glad to have this matter investiga- 
ted; for, if our supposition prove well- 
founded, it will at once appear how 
great a debt we Americans owe to 
Handel. 

We have, next, a poem addressed to 
the Duke of Marlborough, in 1717, ‘on 
occasion of his stroke of apoplexy.” 
The poet, on this occasion, is Leonard 
Welsted, Esq., who fairly vies with the 
Rev. Daniel Prat. He does not even 
shrink from what sounds like blasphe- 
my: 


** Awful hero, Marl!’brough, rise ; 
Sleepy charms I come to break ; 
Hither turn thy languid eyes; 
Lo! thy genius calls ; awake! 


One by one thy deeds review, 

_ _ Sieges, battles thick appear; 
Former wonders, lost in new, 

Greatly fill each pompous year. 


Ponder in thy godlike mind 

All the wonders thou hast wrought ; 
Tyrants, from their pride declined 

Be the subject of thy thought! 


But ’tis gone—a mortal born! 

Swift the fading scenes remove— 
Let them pass with noble scorn, 

Thine are worlds, which roll above. 


Poets, prophets, heroes, kings, 
Pleased, thy ripe approach foresee, 

Men, who acted wonderous things 
Though they yield in fame to thee. 


Yonder seats and fields of light 
Let thy ravished thought explore ; 
Wishing, panting for thy flight! 
Half an angel; man no more.” 


The reverend the clergy were cer- 
tainly very unhappy in their odes ; pos- 
sibly the intrinsic prosiness of his sub- 
ject, however, weighed upon the Rey. 
Samuel Cobbe, who sings the Female 
Reign after a style so intolerably bad 
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that we inflict but one extract upon our 
readers: 
‘** See where at Oudenard, with heaps of 
slain, 
Th’ heroic man inspird’ly brave, 
Moning across, bestrews the plain, 
And with new tenants crowds the 
wealthy grave. 
His mind unshaken at the frightful 
scene, 
His looks as cheerfully serene, 
The routed battle to pursue, 
As once adorned the Paphian queen. 
When to her Thracian paramour she 
flew, 
The gathering troops he kens from far, 
And with a bridegroom’s passion and 
delight 
Courting the war and glowing for the 


ght, 
The new Salmoneus meets the Celtic 
thunderer. 
Ah! cursed pride! infernal dream! 
Which drove him to this wild extreme 
That dust a deity should seem ; 
Be thought, as through the wondering 
streets he rode, 
A man immortal, or a god; 
With rattling brass, and trampling horse 
Should counterfeit th’ inimitable force 
Of divine thunder; horrid crime!” 


More turgid stuff we have never read, 
and the hopeless muddle of Paphian 
Queens and Celts, immortal men and 
infernal dreams, is more than enough to 
frighten us from the field, if indeed it be 
a field; for we have no clue to the 
meaning of the piece. 

It is a more pleasing task to present 
one or two extracts of real merit. The 
first that we select is from an address to 
the Tiber by William Whitehead, Esq., 
who expressed some poetic thoughts in 
well-chosen verse. The lines were 
written in 1790, on entering the Cam- 
pagna. 

‘* Where is the villa’s rural pride, 

The swelling dome’s imperial gleam, 
Which loved to grace the verdant side 
And tremble in thy golden stream ? 

Where are the bold, the busy throngs 

That rushed impatient to the war, 

Or tun’d to peace triumphal songs, 

And hailed the passing car ? 

Along the solitary road, 

The eternal flint by consuls trod 

We muse and mark the sad decays 

Of mighty works and mighty days. 

For these vile wastes, we cry, had Fate 
decreed 

That Veii’s son should strive, for these 
Camillus bleed ? 

Did here, in after-times of Roman pride 

The musing shepherds from Soracte’s 

height 
See towns extend where’er thy waters 
glide, 
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And temples risa and peopled farms 
unite ? 
They did. For this deserted plain 
The Hero strove, nor strove in vain; 
And here the shepherd saw 
Unnumbered towns and temples spread, 
While Rome majestic reared her head 
And gave the nations law. 
Through deep Savannahs wild and 
vast 
Unheard, unknown, through ages past, 
Beneath the sun’s directer beams 
What copious torrents pour their 
streams! 
No fame have they, no fond pretence to 
mourn 
No annals swell their pride, or celebrate 
each turn: 
Whilst thou, with Rome’s exalted 
genius joined 
Her spear yet lifted and her corslet 
braced, 
Canst tell the waves, canst tell the 
passing wind, 
Thy wondrous tale, and cheer the 
listening waste. 
Though from his caves the unfeeling 
north 
Pour all his legioned tempests forth, 
Yet still thy laurels bloom ; 
One deathless glory still remains, 
Thy stream has rolled through Latian 
plains 
Has washed the walls of Rome.” 


We have, next, an admirable transla- 
tion of one of Ochlenschleger’s most 
beautiful poems, which we find in an 
old portfolio. The translation is by the 
Rev. W. H. Furness, of Philadelphia. 


TO COLUMBUS DYING. 


‘Soon with thee will all be over, 
Soon the voyage will be begun 

That shall bear thee to discover, 
Far away, a land unknown. 


Land that each in turn must visit 
But no tidings bring to men, 

For no sailor, once departed, 
Ever hath returned again. 


No carved wood, no broken branches 
Ever drift from that far wild ; 

He, who on that ocean launches, 
Meets no corse of angel-child. 


All is mystery before thee; 
But in peace and hope and faith, 
And by love attended, sail’st thou 
Off upon the ship of Death. 
Where the deeps no plummet soundeth, 
Fear no hidden breakers there ; 
And the fanning wings of angels 
Shall thy bark right onward bear. 
Undismayed, my noble sailor, 
Spread, then, spread thy canvass out; 
Spirit, on a sea of ether, 
Soon shalt thou serenely float! 
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Quit, now, ful! of hope and comfort, 
These Azores ; they are of earth ; 
Where the rosy clouds are parting, 
There the blessed Isles loom forth. 
See’st thou now thy San Salvador ? 
Him, thy Saviour, shalt thou hail, 
Where no storms of earth shall reach 
thee 
Where thy hope shall no more fail.” 





These are preéminently the days of 
cheap literature; we must add, that 
cheap literature is usually preéminently 
worthless. But there are exceptions to 
this rule ; and our own country deserves 
the praise of having placed sound, in- 
tellectual nourishment withiu the reach 
of all. We may justly claim the first 
place among the nations, in this good 
work; and it is matter of honest pride 
to Americans. that the demand for 
wholesome literature among their peo- 
ple is so great and so steadily increas- 
ing. We should rejoice equally over 
every sign of asimilar nature, wherever 
we behold it. 

We have now before us the first 
number of the “Magasin de Librai- 
rie,” asemi-monthly periodical, estab- 
lished in Paris on the 10th November 
of last year, and to be published on the 
10th and 20th of every month, at the 
exceedingly low rate of one franc a 
number. The “Magasin” is a hand- 
some octavo, of 160 pages, printed on 
excellent paper, in clear type, and in 
every respect, a periodical of the first 
class. It is published by Charpentier, 
so well known by his handsome editions 
of the best French books. The plan of , 
the work is to present a collection of 
articles on Belles Lettres, History, Phi- 
losophy, Memoirs, Travels, The Dra- 
ma, and all subjects properly embraced 
in a literary publication. The assis- 
tance of the best writers has been se- 
cured ; and the editor says, justly, that 
“in fixing at so low arate the cost of 
such a work, he has excelled the cheap- 
est publications yet known,” 

The first number contains four arti- 
zles. The first, an entire comedy in 
one act, by Alfred de Musset; one ot 
those plays, so inimitably graceful and 
witty, which are peculiarly French, and 
do not bear transplanting. The plot is 
very simple; a play at cross-purposes, be- 
tween two ladies and their lovers, very 
skilfully managed and cleared up. The 
dialogue is the perfection of ease and 
naturalness, and the play might be en- 
titled “Comment on parle a Paris.” 

The second article is a well-studied 
essay on the History of Literature dur- 
ing the Revolution, by M. Geruzez, to 
be concluded in subsequent numbers. 
The literary claims of Camille Desmou- 
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lins, Mirabeau, Barnave and Sieyes, are 
discussed with fairness and discrimina- 
tion. 

M. Saint-Marc Girardin contributes a 
Course of Dramatic Literature, and an 
account of an Embassy from the Empe 
ror of Morocco to Louis XIV. is given 
— the Memoirs of the Baron de Bre- 
teull. 

We shall look with interest to the 
continuance of this admirable enter- 
prise, and we heartily commend it to 
the favorable notice of all readers of 
French Literature. 





We acknowledge the receipt of the 
College Journal of Medical Science, 
now in its fourth volume; of the Hamp 
den Sidney Magazine, volume 1, No. 1, 
established by the students of Hampden 
Sidney College, for the praiseworthy 
purpose of training themselves in com- 
position. The number of magazines 
now sustained by the students of our 
Colleges is very considerable, and ar- 
gues well for their intellectual pro- 

tess. The present number of the 

ampden Sidney is very creditable to 
its projectors, and we cordially wish it 
every success. 

We have also to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the first number of the “ South 
Countryman, an Agricultural, Industrial 
and Educational magazine,” published 
in Marietta,Ga This promises to be a 
valuable magazine; the articles in this 
first number are well written, and full 
of sound information on all the topics 
embraced within its title. The maga- 
zine is published, monthly, at the low 
rate of $1 a year; business letters and 
remittances to be addressed to W. H. 
Hunt, Marietta, Ga. 





We have received the January and 
February numbers of the “Great Re- 
public Monthly,” a new magazine, pub- 
lished in New York by Oaksmith & Co., 
and “devoted to the best interests of 
American Literature, wholly original 
and impersonal, and in no wise sectional 
or sectarian” Perhaps this language, 
which we quote from the title page of 
the Great Republic, may seem to our 
readers slightly extravagant in tone; 
and some suspicion may be excited in 
the minds of the discreet, as to the pos- 
sible failure in performance, commensu- 
rate with such large promises. Who 
can say? There is much in a name; 
and the Great Republic has evidently 
contemplated indefinite expansion. It 
must be cheering to the enterprising 
‘publishers, that the impatience of the 
public to peruse their valuable monthly 
could be appeased by nothing less than 
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the issue of the January number on the 
7th of December, 1858; and that so 
wide-spread was the demand for num- 
bers, that they were compelled to issue 
a second edition within ten days. - This, 
we believe, is unparalleled in the histo- 
ry of periodical literature ; and we can- 
not but feel some pride, as Americans, 
in the capacity of our countrymen, for 
the best literature. “Onward,” is, in- 
deed, the motto of Americans; and. of 
course, onward implies upward. Let 
us, then, welcome cordially our new 
contemporary ; and if, from native weak- 
ness, we prove unable to accompany 
his astonishing progress, let us, at least, 
watch from afar off, with admiring eyes, 
the triumphs of the Great Republic. 

But our readers are not to suppose 
that our interest in the Great Republic 
is solely a national one; our best feel- 
ings,as Carolinians and Charlestonians, 
have been touched by the notice, so 
generous and kind, which this high au- 
thority has bestowed upon our city. 

In the January number is an article 
on “ Life and Travel in the Southern 
States,” remarkable on many accounts. 
The notice of Charleston, which ap- 
pears in this article, isagreatly improved 
specimen ofthe same style of writing, 
as Mr. Ford’s celebrated volume on 
Spain. But we can do no better than 
present the notice itself. 

“ Charieston is one of the oldest cities 
in the United States, and yet it wears a 
youthful ‘appearance. It was founded 
in 1672, and in early days was known as 
‘Oyster Point.’ The ground on which 
it is built is low atid level—not more 
than six or eight feet higher than the 
waters ofthe bay. It has been inun- 
dated several times, in consequence of 
violent winds driving the waters of the 
bay upon its locality. The battery isa 
public improvement which does the city 
great credit, and affords for its citizens a 
healthful and elegant promenade. It 
was constructed by filling up with earth 
and stone a portion of the bay, and cost 
a mint of money. It commands an ex- 
tensive view oceanward, and is paved 
and set with shade trees, and catches 
the cooling zephyrs that come whis- 
pering from the sea. It may be said, 
with propriety, that Charleston is a for- 
tified city, it being protected by Fort 
Moultrie, Castle Pinckney and Fort 
Jackson. It is also rich in historical 
recollections relating to the days of the 
Revolution, and with which every intel- 
ligent American citizen is familiar. Its 
principal edifices are built of brick; it 
has many large and beautiful churches, 
a custom house, city hall, exchange, 
college, military school and public libra- 
ry. Its markets are supplied with eve- 
ry luxury which ‘heart can desire.’ Its 
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population is about seventy thousand, 
including all varieties of colour. 

The women of Charleston are either 
blondes or brunettes. But to avoid awk- 
ward mistakes in regard to brunettes 
of the pure blood or impure blood, it is 
said that the city authorities have pro- 
vided, by ordinance, that the ladies of 
‘impure blood’ shall wear veils over 
their faces when they appear in the 

ublic streets, or in other public places. 
t is true enough, that some of them are 
so slightly tinged with an ‘ African sun” 
as to be easily mistaken for ‘pure 
bloods,’ and hence it is, that you will 
sometimes be surprised to meet with 
persons of both sexes who, though 
taken to be white, prove to be slaves. 

During our stay we visited ‘Maguo- 
lia Cemetery.’ It is situated some mile 
or more from the city, onlow and broken 
ground, intersected by a winding creek, 
whose banks are sunny and pleasant. 
Here and there may be seen a gray old 
rock, standing erect like a sentinel with- 
in the precincts of this consecrated en- 
closure, in company with groups of 
native trees, hung with trailing moss, 
and looking like gray nuns. The spot 
seemed indeed a fit abode for those who 
are called to ‘rest from their labours,’ 
as well as a fit place for the living to in- 
dulge in silent meditation. There are 
several monuments here, which are 
somewhat peculiar in their structure, 
not only costly, but such as would natu- 
rally attract the attention of the most 
indifferent. The tomb of Mr. Vander- 
horst resembles a small cottage, having 
a Eo door in front. panelled with 
plates O€ glass. The other monu- 
ments are, many of them, decidedly 
unique, yet modelled and finished in ex- 
cellent taste. Ourattention was partic- 
ularly directed to a beautiful white urn, 
surmounting a natural rock, and on 
which was inscribed these words: ‘Our 
Little Pauline.’ The idea seemed hap- 
pily conceived, and the sentiment not 
more simple than pathetic. On our re- 
turnto the city, we passed the military 
school, and saw the young ‘ braves’ per- 
forming their exercises and evolutions, 
in a style, and with an accuracy, that 
would have been creditable to the ‘ reg- 
ulars.’ We also caught a glimpse of St. 
Michael’s Church. It has a chime of 
bells, and was built before the Revolu- 
tion. Inthe church yard, we saw the 
grave of John C. Calhoun, with only a 
head-stone, and an urn of flowers to 
mark the spot. A monument has, since 
our visit, been erected to his memory. 
No man of modern times, perhaps, has 
been more respected as a statesman, or 
wielded a wider influence in the na- 
tional councils, than John C. Calhoun. 
His is 
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‘One of the few, the immortal names 
That were not born to die.’ 


In Charleston, almost everything 
seems to be just what it should be—a 
healthful and a mild climate; a place 
of great wealth, refinement and intelli- 
gence ; commanding, by sea and land, 
an extensive commerce, a city renown- 
ed for its beauty, and full of fascina- 
tions ; and, in short, a place where one 
might wish to live always, nor care to 
find a more genial spot. oe money is 
abundant, and virtue its ‘own reward.’ 
Here invalids from the North resort 
in the winter for the benefit of their 
health, and to enjoy the pleasures of a 
refined society. It is in this city that 
you may find the finest specimens of 
manhood and womanhood—the polished 
chivalry of the South. In a literary 
point of view, it is the Athens of the 
South, and has, in fact, produced more 
distinguished orators, poets, novelists, 
statesmen and philosophers, than any 
other Southern city. Here you will find 
luxury and philosophy associated and 
regulated by a system of harmonic prin- 
ciples. In leaving the city—the beau- 
tiful city—we could not help casting 
more than ‘one lingering look behind’ 
of admiration.’” 

We could not, in a shorter extract, 
do full justice to the polished style, dis- 
criminative taste, and admirable inven- 
tive powers of the writer, which our read- 
ers are now in a position to appreciate. 





From the “Cincinnati Sunday Des- 
patch” we take the following graphic 
and spirited description of the usual ca- 
reer of that charming creature known as 
the Prima Donna: 

“A queen! an emperor! a muse! a 
rima donna! All these with the pub 
ic and the newspapers are synonymous; 

but the prima donna, descended from the 
pedestal and seen in private life, is as 
morally different as the prima donna in 
her queenly robes, singing a cavatina, is 
to the prima donna in bonnet and shawl, 
mumbling an aria at rehearsal. 

This charming diva, this etherial crea- 
ture, under whose feet roses appear lite- 
rally to grow, is usually the daughter of 
some coarse Italian chorus singer—her 
father either the carpenter, or tailor, 
or hanger-on of the theatre. The little, 
dark, ugly girl, wrapped up in an old 
colourless shawl, with a rag of a veil 
(the head-dress of young girls in Italy) 
concealing her uncombed head, is suf- 
fered to loiter about behind the scenes, 
to run messages, even to go on the stage 
in scenes of popular confusion or masked 
balls, such as occur in the catastrophes 
of an opera. At home she does the very 
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little house work deemed necessary in 
an Italian household, where the scrub- 
bing-brush is utterly ignored, and where 
brooms are luxuries. Her father sends 
her out for wine; her mother sends her 
on messages; and when there is a do- 
mestic wrangle, the little dark-eyed 
child bears the blame and gets the blows. 
Nobody heeds her; she is in every- 
body’s way; neither her father, mother, 
nor herself, have the remotest idea what 
is going to become of her, when, all at 
once, it is discovered that she has a 
voice! A shrewd and cunning master 
discovers the fact, reveals it, and makes 
his bargain. 

Then behold the change! Nor wind 
nor weather visit the child too roughly. 
The father is her servant, the mother is 
her slave. With deferential hand is her 
food prepared ; she rises late; she goes 
to rest early; the best room is hers; she 
is enfranchised from all duties, from all 
occupation, from all thought. She may 
be ill-tempered, disobedient, impudent, 
capricious—but she musn’t neglect her 
scales, or her solfeggio. If,in spite of 
every effort, something should go wrong, 
and the precious child should look 
cross, she has but to give a little ahem! 
or sketch a cough, and all gives way. 
La voce—that voice—that means glory, 
fortune, honor, comfort, distinction— 
at all risks, at all costs, that must not 
be risked. So by the time the future 
goddess reaches sixteen, she has lost 
all distinct idea of the relations nature 
endowed her with. She is a daughter 
neither to her father or her mother; her 
sister is her servant; she, herself, stands 
alone, superior to them all. 

At length she makes her debut. She 
succeeds; she gets an engagement ; she 
makes a furore: she is a prima donna. 
She sings at all the Italian theatres, and 
finally she gets (what the imperial pur- 
ple must have been to Ceesar) an en- 
gagementin London. Now, before get- 
ting this, the pretty prima donna has 
displayed her judgment and her self-will, 
by marrying for love. Bornin the dregs 
of society, brought up in a sphere of in- 
trigue, she is dazzled by the first gentle- 
man “signore” who addresses her; and 
so, spite of her mother; spite of the 
maestro, who threatens destruction; 
spite of everybody, of everything, the 
prima donna marries a handsome Count. 
As for her father, he has long since 
ceased to interfere in sublunary things. 
The realization of his dreams has al- 
ready come. As much wine as he can 
drink, as many cigars as he can smoke, 
and interminable games at “mora” in 
his favorite tavern, with as many com- 
a as he chooses to treat—this is 

liss tohim. When the London engage- 
ment comes, “tl padre” is left in his 
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native city, with all these luxuries am- 
ply provided for, and the prima donna 
commences her progress thus: her 
mother, who packs the trunks; her sis- 
ter, a stunted, sickly, ugly girl, who has 
mo voice,who makes and mends, and 
spares the wages of a lady’s maid; and 
the Signor Conte, the husband of the 
prima donna. 

Now, as long as they have not passed 
the Alps, Il Signor Conte is a great 
man; for in Italy society ignores all or- 
bits off the stage, and the prima donna 
thinks it a great thing to be the Conte’s 
wife, and “donna nobile.” But once 
she gets to London, the scene changes 
for the Count. London idolizes prima 
donnas; not the talent, but the woman. 
Not only the Duke of D——, and Milords 
A—— and B——are at the prima don- 
na’s feet, but your Lady Marys and your 
Lady Julias perfectly idolize her. Il 
Conte becomes nobody. At home, the 
Conte sneaks out as a visitor enters; 
nobody ever speaks to him, and milord 
A—— stares at him till he goes, as if he 
positively thought it was a liberty for 
him to be there at all. She goes to re- 
hearsal with languid step, leaning on the 
arm of the Duke of D , her maestro 
carrying her music book. Attendant 
lords hover round her; but behind them 
all is the Conte, carrying her poodle. 
Poor Azor! she literally adores him so; 
she feels she could not live without him, 
and she really cannot sing if Azor isn’t 
lying on the cashmere shaw! Lord Adol- 
phus spreads for him at her feet. “The 
Conte retires; nobody speaks to him; 
the chorus women just nod to him as he 
passes; the impresario stumbles over 
him without apologising; the tenor asks 
him if the prima donna knows her part; 
the basso jokes him about Lord A——, 
and finally the Conte subsides into a 
corner, with the seconda donna, where, 
taking snuff together, they discuss at 
once the injustice of fate andthe wrongs 
of Italy; for the Conte, is, of course, 
a patriot, and, being poor and idly in- 
clined, has taken up republicanism as a 
profession—that is, an excuse for doing 
nothing, and for getting others to sub- 
scribe to keep you, which is foreign pat- 
riotism. 

The prima donna has no idea of moral 
law or principle—she sings. The artistic 
instincts in her nature inspire the ac- 
tion of the sentiments she sings. She 
thinks herself, in private, a privileged 
being, exempt from all that binds other 
women. She falls desperately in love 
with Lord A——, but Lord A——, with 
the true spirit of an English lord, begins 
to tyranize and bully her, and the prima 
donna turns him off. She doesn’t weep 
for him; no, tears spoil the voice— 
and the prima donna has learned to 
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idolize her voice, as much as those 
around her; so shetakes Lord 

If her loves are not very strong, she 
is a powerful hater. How she hates the 
tenor !—her tenor, who shares the ap- 
plause; the tenor whom women idolize, 
as men do her; the tenor who has the 
power to stop the opera, ay, even more 
than she has, for there are more sopra- 
nos than tenors; the tenor who is paid 
as much as sheis! How, as she rests 
in his arms, she longs to pinch him; 
how, whea they sing together those ten- 
der, passionate duets that melt the hear- 
ers’ hearts, she longs to put him out and 
drown his voice; how she abuses him 
to the impresario; how she enjoins her 
admirers not to applaud him; and how 
enraged she gets at his quiet, calm, su- 
percilious ways. 

When evening comes, behold the pri- 
ma donna in her dressing room. Her 
mother stands in a corner, the patient 
sister holds the regal train, the Conte 
stands with a glass of brandy and gum- 
water inhishand. Now she tries a rou- 
lade; ‘‘diavolo!” that is shrill! Now she 
tries a trill; the voiceis husky. She looks 
daggers at the Count, who pours out 
the brandy; stamps her foot at her moth- 
er, and slaps her sister. What a pas- 
sion she would get in if it wouldn’t spoil 
the voice! She goes on the stage; she 
sings—she is applauded—all is forgotten 
—she comes off. The mother rushes 
with the shawl, the sister snatches up 
the train, the husband tenders the tum- 
bler. She deigns not even to smile her 
thanks; but,turning to the admirer of 
the hour, listens to his flatteries, mur- 
murs low, soft nothings, and looks unut- 
terable things. After the opera, she goes 
to supper. She takes the carriage ; the 
sister and the mother potter home 
through the rain; and as for the Conte, 
he slips off to some Italian tavern, where, 
till morning, bearded and moustached 
patriots, with very dirty hands, regene- 
rate (in fancy) la bella Italia, at the ex- 
pense of the Conte’s wine. 

But she isn’t either a wicked or vicious 
woman, this said prima donna. After 
some years she makes her fortune, her 
voice grows husky, she gets fat, and so 
retires, and from a prima donna becomes 
awoman. For herself, for her family, 
and for the public, till now, she has been 
but a voice; now she is a woman. The 
very deeds of her prima donna life van- 
ish into oblivion. The neglected, cuffed 
and despised husband becomes once 
more theSignor Conte. The old mother 
is made comfortable, and allowed to gos- 
sip just as shepleases. The sister, who 


has grown devout, has money to make 
offerings to her patron saint; and the 
rima donna, oblivious of all heroism in 
a and purple, conceitrates her 
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affections on her poodle and her poultry. 
Her ruling passion is the table; what 
she shall eat and what she shall "drink, 
the subject of grave cogitation. She 
never reads, nor even sings, nor ever 
takes an interest in any thing but mate- 
rial, tangible enjoyment. Travellers, as 
they pass her villa on the lake of Como, 
pause before it and look curiously in. 
She is quite as curious about the prima 
donna as they are. She will talk of the 
time she wasa great celebrity as though 
she were speaking of another person. 
In her own mind, she does not connect 
what she was with what she is. She 
has even made it up with the tenor; 
and they laugh together over the pre- 
tensions of the younger artists who have 
succeeded them, and give to each other 
praise and eulogies for those talents 
which in the past created hate. As she 
gets old, and still more fat, the prima 
donna gets more good-natured and more 
childish ; her voice had been developed, 
but her mind had remained in childhood. 
Catalani played at loto day and night. 
Pasta spends half her day in a swing. 
Grisi tells fortunes with the cards; and 
Madam Grassini, the great Italian opera 
beauty of the Napoleon epoch, has a 
colony of cats. 

Tue New Or.eans TrvE Detta.—In 
our January number we made some re- 
marks upon an editorial article of the 
New Orleans True Delta, which seemed 
to us very unjust to the true claims of 
Mr. Simms, as a poet. We stated our 
reasons for differing in opinion with the 
editor of the True Delta, and mentioned 
several of Mr. Simms’ pieces, which 
seemed to justify our favourable esti- 
mate of his powers; and we brought to 
our aid such high critical authorities as 
Thomas Campbell, Whipple, Duyckinck, 
Poe, and Griswold. 

The editor of the True Delta, in re- 
ply, makes a direct personal attack upon 
one of the editors ot this Magazine; 
displays supreme incapacity of compre- 
hending even the most ordinary forms of 
poetical expression; and disposes of the 
critical authorities above-mentioned af- 
ter this manner: 

“If Campbell spoke favourably of 
Simms, it must have been in his dotage ; 
(Campbell was editor of the New Month- 
ly at the time, and about thirty-three 
years of age;) if Poe was pleased with 
Simms’ poetry, it must have been when 
he was overcome with drink; as to 
Whipple, Duyckinck and Griswold ,their 
opinions are of very little importance.” 

Further discussion with such an ad- 
versary is quite out of the question; we 
can only regret that we should have so 
greatly mistaken the standing of the 
True Delta. 
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Lectures and Addresses on Literary and 
Social Topics. By the late Rev. Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M. A., of Brigh- 
ton. Boston: Ticknor § Fields. 1859. 


This work is a reprint of an English 
edition. Those who have read the 
Sermons by the same author, among the 
noblest utterances of the English pul- 
pit, will require no assurance before 
making acquaintance with these admi- 
rable addressess. They are addresses 
prepared for the working men of Brigh- 
ton, by a man who was himself one of 
the most conscientious and thorough 
workers in a high and difficult calling. 
It is, we think, one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times, that lectures of a 
quality so superior in thought and style 
are appreciated by large numbers of the 
working class. Asa general rule, we 
suppose that the lectures delivered be- 
fore the associations of working men in 
England are unequalled by any similar 
addresses in other countries; and this, 
not because of the superior cultivation 
ofthe English artisans, but because of 
the greater number of educated men in 
affluent circumstances, who devote 
themselves to the elevation of the work- 
ing class. From the nature of things, 
we cannot expect so much in our coun- 
try ; but we do find many ready to re- 
ceive instructions such as is conveyed 
in these lectures and addresses. 

One must think well of the class of 
men who could listen to, and rightly un- 
derstand, an address which opened in 
this wise: “I began to address you to- 
night by the name of brother-men; I 
did not adopt the expression which my 
friend, Mr. Holtham, used, in reference 
to your committee. Yet, after all, we 
are at one. He did not mean to say 
that you are ‘gentlemen.’ He meant 
to say that you have, and that there was 
no reason why you should not have, the 
feelings of gentlemen. To say that a 
man is noble, does not mean that he is 
anobleman. Ido not call you gentle- 
men, because I respect you too much to 
call you what you are not. You are 
not gentlemen. To address an assem- 
bly of gentlemen, by the title of ‘my 


lords,’ would be to insult them; and to 
address working men as ‘gentlemen,’ 
would be felt by you as an insult to 
your understanding.’ ” 

And how manly is the tone of this 
plain setting forth of the truth. Set 
forth it is to be remembered, before the 
people themselves: 

“ The people of this country stand in 
danger from two classes; from those 
who fear them, and from those who flat- 
terthem. From those who fear them, 
and would keep down their aspirin 
intelligence, they have no longer muc 
tofear. Thetime is past for that; that 
cry of a wretched, narrow bigotry is al- 
most unheard of now. But just in pro 
portion as that danger has passed away, 
has the other danger increased; the 
danger from those who flatter them. 
From the platform and the press, we 
now hear language of fulsome adula- 
tion, that ought to disgust the working 
men of this country. There has ever 
been, and ever will be found, sycophan- 
cy on the side of power. In former 
ages, when power was on the side of 
the few, the flatterer was found in kings’ 
houses. The balance of power is 
changed. It is now not in the hands of 
the few, but in the hands of the many. 
I say not that that is the best state con- 
ceivable ; there might be a better than 
that. We would rather have power 
neither in the hands of the privileged 
few, nor in the hands of the privileged 
many, but in the hands of the wisest and 
best. But this is the present fact, and 
every day 1s carrying the tide of power 
more strongly into the hands of the 
numbers ; for which reason, there will 
be ever found flatterers on the side of 
the many.” 

Never, we believe, have the uses of 
poetry, regarded simply as uses for eve- 
ry-day life, been defined more clearly, 
than in these few words: 

“A great political authority of the 
present day has counselled the young 
men of this country, and especially of 
the working classes, not to waste their 
time on literature, but to read the news- 
papers, which he says, will give them 
all the education that is essential. Per- 
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sons of this class seem to fancy that the 
all-in-all of man, is ‘to get on;’ according 
to them, to elevate men, means chiefly 
to improve their circumstances ; and, no 
doubt, they would look with infinite 
contempt on any effort, such as this, to 
interest men on subjects which, most 
assuredly, will not give them cheaper 
food or higher wages. I know some- 
thing of hard work, myself; and I know 
what it is, when my brain is throbbing, 
and my body worn and sore with ex- 
haustion, to take down my Shakspeare 
or Shelley, Wordsworth or Tennyson, 
and gradually to feel the jar of nerve 
cease, and the darkness, in which all 
life had robed itself to the imagination, 
become light, discord become harmony, 
and physical exhaustion rise, by de- 
grees, into a consciousness of power. I 
cannot, and I will not believe, that this 
is a luxury, or rather a blessed privi- 
lege, reserved for me or my class and 
caste, alone. If I know, from experi- 
ence—and I do know—that feelings such 
as these, call them romantic, if you will, 
can keep a man all his youth through. 
before a higher faith has been called in- 
to being, from every species of vicious 
and low indulgence, in every shape and 
form—if I believe that there are thou- 
sands 


‘Whose hearts the holy forms 
Of young imagination have kept pure ;’ 


I am compelled, also, to believe that, as 
that which is human belongs to all hu- 
manity, so there is power in this pur- 
suit to enable the man of labour to 
rise sometimes out of his dull, dry, hard 
toil, and dreary routine of daily life, in- 
to forgetfulness of his state, to breathe a 
higher, and serener, and purer atmos- 
phere. 1 will believe, that for him, too, 
there is an 


‘ Appeal to that imaginative power, 
Which can commute a sentence of sore 


pain 
For one of softer sadness.’” 


How admirably, in the following pas- 
sage, the naturalness of poetry is illus- 
trated : 

“Poetry, [ have said, is the natural 
language of excited feeling. It is not 
something invented or artificial, but 
that in which excited feeling naturally 
clothes itself. Now, take an example: 
When the Fragmatic Sanction was vio- 
lated on all sides in Europe, when Sile- 
sia had been wrested away by the young 
king of Prussia, and with the assistance 
and sanction of the French, the elector 
of Bavaria was aiming at the crown of 
the empire, the empress Maria Theresa 
threw herself on her Hungarian sub- 
jects. We are told that when, robed in 
black, she appeared in the Diet, with 
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her child in her arms, and asked their 
assistance, the Hungarian nobles rose, 
and with one voice, exclaimed: ‘ Let us 
die for our king, Maria Theresa!’ Ob- 
serve the poetry of the expression: 
‘Our sing, Maria Theresa.’ No calcu- 
lation in that moment; no mercenary 
sordidness, balancing the question, 
whether a nation could afford to defend 
weakness and honour, at the expense 
of a costly war, ornot. They had risen 
in one moment of strong emotion to the 
highest truth of human existence, the 
Law of Sacrifice ; they had penetrated 
into that region in which kingly qual- 
ities had blended together the two sex- 
es, and broken down the whole barrier 
of distinction between man and woman; 
that region where tenderness and loy 
alty are not two, but one: ‘Let us die 
for our king, Maria Theresa!’” 

The volume is full of noble feeling 
and thoughtfulness; we feel, in reading 
it, that this was a true man, who acted 
well his part in life, and has sown good 
seed in these times. 


The Life and Times of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney. Boston: Ticknor § Fields. 1859. 
This is one of the most beautiful 

works ever issued from the American 

press. Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have 
gone a great way towards the perfection 
of the English publishers, and this vol- 
ume is one of their very best specimens. 

It isa positive pleasure merely to turn 

over the pages. 

We are witnessing the fulfilment of 
John Foster’s prediction, “There exists, 
in unmarked spots, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Atlantic, in that of the Ohio, 
of the Missouri, of the Columbia, clay 
that is destined to be one day dignified 
into bricks, and raised into structures, 
where royal quarto and folio shall be 
manufactured, and Pater Noster Rows, 
whence they will issue out in the com- 
bined splendour of wisdom, wit, senti- 
ment, and the fine arts.” 

It is strange, that the present work 
should be the first good account of Sir 
Philip Sidney; a hero so immortal 
wherever the English tongue is spoken, 
and of whose life, even the most care- 
less readers know one incident of kingly 
magnanimity. 

e are enabled to follow Sidney 
through the most picturesque age of 
history, with a perfect understanding of 
the landscape and the horizon; for our 
author has rightly and skilfully intro- 
duced the scenery which alone could be- 
fit such a figure ; and over all, is the light 
of chivalry, in no long time to fade away 
forever. We know all these figures 
that move before us; Howard, Wal- 
singham, Drake, Raleigh, Nicholas Ba- 
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con, Vere, Heywood, Hooker, and the 
- Shakespeare. 
he Turk is at his most formidable 

pitch of power; Spain, the mistress of 
the widest empire ever under one scep- 
tre; Venice, still a power among the 
nations, and the Bridge of Sighs no 
lounging place for tourists; the Grand 
Duke of Muscovy no more considered 
than the king of Ashantee, and America 
a land of fabulous adventures. It was 
among the high-born and the courtly of 
every land that Sidney’s life was passed ; 
yet nothing could be more true and un- 
affected than his kindness of heart, and 
forgetfulness of self; a sufficient instance, 
it should seem, that the influence of high 
rank and polished society is not so dele- 
terious as some would have us believe. 

A good portion ofthe work is taken 
up with an account of the Arcadia, 
known to most readers only by name. 
The fate of works like the Arcadia is 
somewhat peculiar; though written by 
men of undoubted genius, they pass vir- 
tually into undisturbed oblivion. That 
the tastes of men have changed, does 
not explain the mystery of this oblivion ; 
perhaps we may find the cause to exist 
in the fact that in works which have 
so perished, the Arcadia, Harrington’s 
Oceana, Bacon’s Atlantis, there is noth- 
ing of the writer’s own nature no earn- 
estness, no living belief in the work 
which he wrote as a pastime. 

The volume is adorned with a fine 
engraved likeness of Sidney, and a view 
of Penshurst Castle. 





The Philosophy of the Beautiful By 
John G. Macvicar, D.D. Edinburgh: 
Edmonston § Douglas. 1855. 


In this small volume we find the re- 
sults of profound thought and conscien- 
tious study of its subject. The au- 
thor’s theory of the beautiful is not, in- 
deed, new ; but it is the true theory, and 
set forth in fitting language. The sound 
principles of taste from which Mr. 
Macvicar proceeds to his conelusions 
are too generally ignored among us; 
and it is greatly to be desired that cor- 
rect habits of thought should be in- 
duced upon a matter so important to 
the enjoyment of life, and indirectly to 
aright use of it. The beautiful in na- 
ture and art is mot merely a delight to 
the eyes, and an unimportant element ; 
it is inseparably connected with and 
leads to the true and the good; and 
while men toil long and painfully after 
the true and the good, the beautiful is 
ever before them, and, rightfully viewed, 
will infallibly conduct them aright. No 
special training is needed to enable us 
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to possess the beautiful in this world ; 
it is before us, and we have but “to be- 
hold—which demands no more than 
those faculties which all men have by 
natural inheritance, an eye to see, and 
an ear to hear, with reason to judge, 
and a heart to feel.” We may rightfully 
add to these qualifications, “ the desire 
to see and to hear.” For the indiffer- 
ence to abstract knowledge is charac- 
teristic of our people. We cannot be 
persuaded of the usefulness of those 
studies which promise only a shadowy 
and unsubstantial good; whose results 
are to be found not so much in the out- 
ward, palpable life as in that inner, 
spiritual life, of which we are all con- 
scious, and all neglectful. 

We cannot expect new ideas on a 
subject so old and so thoroughly well 
understood by many great writers ; first 
and greatest of all, by Plato, who has, 
indeed, been the instructor of mankind 
on this subject. But do we ever reflect 
how few of us are acquainted even with 
the old ideas of the world? And have 
they yet been exhausted in their appli- 
cation? We revolve forever in one or- 
bit, it is true; but is not that orbit new 
to each one of us? The ideas of piety, 
of love, hate, jealousy, gratitude, are 
old enough; but we do not find them 
less vital to-day than in the beginning. 
In a word, everything is new to a new 
generation. 

In regard to the proper sphere of art— 
a subject as to which there is very 
general misconception—Mr. Macvivcar 
expresses wholesome truths, which we 
commend to the meditation of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s disciples : 

“It is often maintained that the true 
principle of the fine arts is simply the 
imitation of nature as she is in all her 
details, and the more closely the better. 
Of this school the most thorough-going 
abettors at the present day (though with- _ 
in a narrow sphere) are among the 
painters, namely, the pre-Raphaelites. 
But from that very art, as from every 
other branch of the fine arts, it is easy 
to show that it is not nature as she is 
in all her details, or as she mirrors her- 
self in her own lakes, that is the object 
of the fine arts; but, on the contrary, 
nature, as she exists in relation with 
humanity, and as she mirrors herself 
in the human soul. It is not a servile 
imitation of nature in all those details 
which may be incidental in the particu- 
lar objects, that the artist has fallen in 
with, that is the aim of the fine arts. 
It is the spirit of nature, and that only, 
when it is speaking a language to which 
the soul can respond, in the enjoyment 
of her own spontaneous powers. Other- 
wise, we have science, not art, between 
which two things there is as great a 
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difference as there is between the line 
of a canal and the course of a river. 

ln fine, it is the ideal, and neither the 
actual nor the economic, that is the aim 
of the fine arts. It is the ideal, that is, 
the forms of reason spontaneously pic- 
turing themselves in the imagiuation at 
sight of nature. And here, if it be ask- 
ed what this is, in reference to the real, 
let it not be for a moment supposed 
that it is anything superior, anything 
which nature, after attempting, has been 
unable to produce, while the sculptor, 
the painter, the musician may! No; 
nature does not propose to herself the 
ideal, but the real, as her aim ; but just 
because she does not propose the ideal 
as her aim, is there an opening and a 
field for the fine arts. In virtue of its 
complication, the real often transcends 
our powers of unconscious analysis, and 
fails to awake in us that spontaneous 
flow, at once of reason and sensibility, 
which constitutes the esthetic judg- 
ment, and the emotion of the beautiful. 
If we had only strength of intellect 
enough to imagine, and depth of feel- 
ing enough to embrace all nature, we 
should ever find that nature was beau- 
tiful all over; and every particular 
object, when viewed as a picture of 
which the entire panorama of nature 
is the frame. we should find to be 
equally, perfectly beautiful. But for 
such a discovery we have not reach 
of mind. Such a contemplation is be- 
yond our means. It is not all, it is only 
certain lines and lineaments tn nature 
whose beauty we are fully adequate to 
catch—those, namely, which are propor- 
tionate to our own humanity, and ex- 
pressive of it. 

The aim of the fine arts is to create 
such ideas as the soul herself may be 
able to compass, and so be qualified 
to enjoy and hold to be beautiful. Look 
at the Belvidere Apollo, for instance, or 
the Medicean Venus; they are kept by 
the sculptor out of relation with all 
those external forces which, in ordinary 
life, tend to complicate the simple, flow 
ing, and purely abstract lineaments of 
the human form. And hence, at once, 
their striking beauty, and their aspect 
of the Heavenly or Divine—their beauty 
because the soul, in contemplating them, 
finds that they mirror her own humanity 
unbroken, that they reflect the better 
part of herself, and so feels herself hon- 
oured in them—their divinity, because 
they show by their forms, that they have 
been developed in security from all 
those brute forces whose wear and tear 
make ordinary men of us all. The aim 
of the fine arts, therefore, may be said 
to be, to develop and to represent ob- 
jects which do not transcend the reach 
of our minds; objects kindred to our 
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intelligence and sensibilities; among 
which, happily for the sublimity of the 
fine arts, the tdea of the infinite holds 
conspicuous place.” 

This is the soundest reasoning; it is 
not possible to deny the truth of these 
positions. Art is really that by which 
we attain to a comprehension of nature 
as a whole. Every other theory is a 
degradation of its high import. We are 
never deceived, in contemplating a work 
of art, into the belief of its reality ; if 
such deception were possible, disgust, 
and not pleasure, would be excited by 
the contemplation. Something anala- 
gous to this often occurs; if we walk to- 
wards a large mirror, in which the 
whole person is reflected, in the belief 
that we see another approaching, ‘the 
instant the deception becomes appa- 
rent, we turn away indifferent and half 
ashamed. The works of art appeal to 
the imagination ; therein lies their pow- 
er. They idealize the real, which na- 
ture fails to do. 

The fitness and beauty of the Greek 
architecture is admirably set forth in 
the following passage : 

“In a Greek temple, along with much 
that is beautiful in its own right, is an 
admirable expression of stability, es- 
pecially if it be standing in an exposed 
situation—on a mountain top or cliff, 
for instance, as if there expressly to 
brave the elements. Its every form 
and feature seems in such admirable 
keeping with the same law of gravita- 
tion, which weighs so heavily on this 
world of ours, and exacts such homage 
from all; it so fully displays those per- 
pendicular and horizontal lines which 
that law tends everywhere in nature to 
produce, that it looks as if no tempest, 
no lapse of ages could ever throw it 
down. And hence also about a Greek 
temple, the charm of a religious expres- 
sion; for, in virtue of its obvious sta- 
bility, it seems to refer itself to eternity, 
to exist for eternity, which is a fine re- 
ligious idea.” 

A higher place is necessarily assigned 
to Gothic architecture, which expresses 
the idea of aspiration. The volume, 
we repeat, is full of instruction on the 
true philosophy of the beautiful. 





Essays on History, Biography, Geogra- 
phy, Engineering, §c. Contributed to 
the Quarterly Review. By the late 
Earl of Ellesmere. London. John 
Murray, Albemarle-st. 1858. 


The Earl of Ellesmere was one of 
the many among the English nobility, 
who adorned and dignified high rank by 
the cultivation of literature and every 
liberal art. The volume now before us 
contains a portion of his writings, se- 
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lected from articles contributed to the 
Reviews. The interest attaching to 
these Essays is not merely temporary ; 
they are well-considered studies of a 
scholar on the various subjects he has 
undertaken to illustrate. Undoubtedly, 
the most intrinsically valuable of these 
Essays is that on the Life and Letters 
of Wallenstein. The genius of Schiller 
has immortalized the treason of the 
Duke of Friedland; yet, here, as in 
other well-known instances, the poet 
has done violence to the facts of his- 
tory. It is well-known that Schiller 
himself admitted that “the pens which 
have recorded the history of this extra- 
ordinary man are not those of truth; 
that the treason of Wallenstein and his 
project for attaining the crown of Bo- 
hemia rest, not on acts strictly proved, 
but merely on probable conjectures.” 

Lord Ellesmere adopts the theory of 
Wallenstein's innocence; and we sup- 
pose that there are few students of his- 
tory not well satisfied that he really was 
innocent. 

Happy the man, whose reputation be- 
comes clearer and more spotless as the 
years rollon! Happy and thrice fortu- 
nate, so generally is the opposite of this 
realized. For truly may it be spoken 
over the graves of the departed mighty 
men: 


“The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their 
bones.” 


The article on Bliicher contains a 
very fair estimate of that rough patriot 
and half-savage character. After being 
greatly over-estimated, as a comman- 
der, the Prussian marshal is now un- 
justly depreciated. Lord Ellesmere es- 
timates him, as we believe most milita- 
ry authorities now do, as a general of 
talent, with natural aptitude for war, 
but without genius, and by no means a 
great strategist. As a fighter, he is cer- 
tainly in the foremost rank of fighting 
men; and he practiced, to the letter, 
one military maxim of the Romans, 
occupare pericula. 

The articles on Japan contain much 
curious information, extracted from 
Dutch authors, and not generally acces- 
sible to most readers. These articles, 
written in 1834, are as fresh as when 
written, and are likely to remain so; for 
notwithstanding American, English and 
Russian expeditions to Japan, we seem 
to be as far removed as ever froma 
more than superficial acquaintance with 
that singular and exclusive people. 
Even the Dutch residents were able to 
add but little to what was already known, 
after spending years in thé country, 
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Poems, by Frances Ann Kemble. Tick 
nor § Fields. Boston: 1859. ~ 


These poems are characterized bya 
morbid, Byronic sadness, without the 
grace, fervor and passion which go so 
far to redeem the vicious school of art 
which Lord Byron inaugurated. Any- 
thing more hopelessly 4/ue, more ia 
edly desponding, it has seldom beenour 
hard duty to read. 

Of the three hundred and twelve pages 
which make up the volume, there is 
hardly one which does not breathe the 
bitterness ofa cureless woe! If the au- 
thor, imperfectly comprehending Ger- 
man, attempts to read the early love 
poems of Schiller, she tells us—what we 
hold to be natural enough—that “the 
foreign utterance seems to her a rid- 
dle,” she has no sympathy with happy 
thoughts; but the instant she turns to 
the “dark mystery of death and shame,” 
then, the crabbed text becomes clear, 
and wherefore ? ‘“‘because,” in the au- 
thor’s own language, 


“ 





because all joy and love 
Speak unfamiliar,unknown words to me; 
A spirit of wishful wonder they may 
move, 
Dreams of what might, but yet shall never 


be; 
But the sharp cry of pain, the bitter 
moan 
Of trust deceived—that horrible despair 
Of hope and love forever overthrown— 
These strains of thine need no interpre- 
ter,” &e. 


We know that the poet is never more 
effective than when he strikes truly the 
chord of a passionate sorrow; but his 
harp is many-stringed ; he is waited up- 
on by other Muses than the tearful Mel- 
pomene; and although his individual 
griefs may be many and bitter, he rever- 
ences his Art too deeply to give to its 
forces a wholly swdjective turn, an ex- 
pression derived from his narrow per- 
sonal woes, rather than from the broad 
instincts of a healthful, buoyant human- 
ity. The literature of our age, particu- 
larly its poetical literature, is greatly 
wanting in the all important element of 
objective vigour. A miserable, unwhole- 
some egotism debases it; and that Art 
which ought, above every other, to ele- 
vate hope and strengthen resolution, to 
open to the vision realms of beauty and 
delight beyond the circle of our petty 
personal griefs, and our struggles wit 
disaster and misfortune, has been made 
the vehicle of revealing the cares of the 
individual, instead of ministering at the 
altars of nature and the beautiful ! 

Lord Byron, although the most offen- 
sive of egotists, managed with consum- 
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mate skill to make it appear that the 
great majority of mankind felt and 
thought as he did; but Mrs. Kemble re- 
sorts to no such audacious deception. 
She is honest in the expression of her 
woes—and truly, much of the significan- 
cy of her volume seems to depend upon 
the fact—which she is always, as it were, 
emphasizing—that she, and she alone, 
is the stricken one, and the sufferer. 


We have good reason to believe that 
Mrs. Kemble’s life has been one of great 
and unusual trial; we must, therefore, 
release her from the suspicion of that 
vilest of affectations, the simulation of 
misery. Notwithstanding this, we pro- 
test against the imposition upon the 
public of an interminable metrical ver- 
sion of her wrongs and sorrows. There 
is a radical indelicacy in it, to say the 
least; besides that, the lugubrious mon- 
otone which is thus made to run through 
the vast majority of her poems, becomes 
insupportably tedious. This is the more 
to be regretted, as the author, when she 
does venture for a moment into the sun- 
shine of healthful emotions, sings with 
grace and sweetness, and some times 
with true imaginative vigour. 


Since we have spoken so decidedly in 
regard to the chief fault of her poetry, it 
is but just we should, in conclusion, 
show some of its good points. 


Let the reader compare the following 
sonnet on “Echo” with that famous 
sonnet on the same subject, by Sir Ed- 
gerton Brydges: 


“Thou restless voice! that wandering 
up and down 

These forest paths, where, for this many 
a day, 

Icometo dream the summer hours away, 

Mak’st answer to my voice with mock- 
ing tone ; 

Ecuo! thou air-born child of harmony, 

How oftin sunny field or shadowy wood, 

By lone hill-side, or cavern-cradled flood, 

Have I held laughing converse, Nymph, 
with thee ; 

This is thy dwelling, and along the wide 

Oak woven,hills that stretch on every 

side, 

Murmuring sweet lullabies, I hear thee 
stray, 

Hushing the dim-eyed twilight, who, all 
day 


From searching sunbeams, hid in these 
cool bowers, 

Sleeps on a bed of pale, night-blowing 
flowers. 


The quatrains under the head of “As- 
SENCE” are, to our taste, as true in senti- 
ment, as they are vigorous in expres- 
sion: ‘ 





Notices. 
ABSENCE. 
** What shall I do with all the days and 
hours 
That must be counted ereI see thy 
face ; 
How shall [ charm the interval that low- 
ers, 


Between this time, and that sweet 
time of grace? 
Shall I in slumber steep each weary 
sence, 
Weary with longing? shall I fleeaway 
Into past days, and with some fond pre- 
tence, 
Cheat myselfto forget the present day ? 


Shall love for thee lay on my soul the 
sin 
Of casting from me God’s great gift of 


time ; 
Shall | these mists of memory locked 
within, 
Leave, and forget life’s purposes sub- 
lime ? 
Oh! how, or by what means may I con- 


trive 
To bring the hour that brings thee 
back more near ? 
How may I teach my drooping hope to 
live 
Until that blessed time, and thou art 
here ? 
I'll tell thee ; for thy sake I will lay hold 
Of all good aims, and consecrate to 
thee 
In worthy deeds, each moment that is 
told 
While thou, beloved one, art far from 
me. 


For thee I will arouse my thoughts to 


tr 
All < Se flights, all high and 
holy strains ; 
For thy dear sake, I will walk a 
Through these long hours, nor call 
their minutes pains. 
T will this dreary blank of absence make 
A noble task-time, and will therein 
strive 
To follow excellence, and to o’ertake 
More good than I have won since yet 
Ilive! 
So may this dooméd time build up in me 
A thousand graces which shall thus 
be thine; 
So may my love and longing hallowed 


e, 
And thy dear thought an influence di- 
+ vine. 


We would gladly quote here the strik- 
ing descriptive ballad, “The Wreck of the 
Birkenhead,” but our limited space for- 
bids it; and the quotation of fragments 
from sucha production would be a wrong 
to the author! 





